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“Spring Flowers” by Gustave Courbet 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Striking Effects With Simple Flowers 


HE art of composing bouquets 

is an essential part of home 

decoration. Not every woman has 

extensive gardens or conserva- 
tories with which to fill and replenish her 
vases. Yet every woman wants flowers 
in her home. 

A well-arranged bouquet, rightly 
placed, gives tone and character to the 
entire room, and the vase or bowl for 
holding the flowers is a part of the 
personality of the bouquet. But exotic, 
costly flowers are not necessary; nor is 
an expensive receptacle indispensable. 
We are all learning, nowadays, to ap- 
preciate the beauty which lies in in- 
expensive things, when artistic judgment 
in choosing is exercised. 

There comes, then, to the home-maker 
the daily problem of artistic flowers in 
her rooms. “Where shall I get the right 
bouquet for that tab'e between the liv- 
ing-room windows?—or for the little 
hall-stand?—or for the library mantel- 


piece?” the mistress of the house asks 
herself. 


(,2E4t artists have solved the problem 
of the home-bouquet. They know the 
beautiful effects obtained from the 
humblest and least expensive flowers. 
In his painting, “Spring Flowers,” the 
famous French artist, Gustave Courbet, 
shows us branches from blossoming shrubs 
and fruit-trees arranged in a large bowl 
with the casual, yet picturesque, touch 
which makes the artistic bouquet. 
Courbet’s bouquet is not precise and 
overcrowded. The blossom-sprays bend 
this way and that, according to their 
own inclination, making irregular con- 
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tours and an easy, natural arrangement. 
For such a bouquet a large earthenware 
jar, or bowl, is appropriate—warm grey, 
green, or reddish brown—colors of the 
good earth and of vegetation. A realist 
in painting, Courbet loved Nature just 
as she is, without any formal or arti- 
ficial effects. He cared nothing for hot- 
house flowers foreed into stilted bou- 
quets. The simpler the flowers, the 
more natural their combination in the 
bouquet, the happier he was in painting 
their fresh colors and _ spontaneous 
growth. 


UT of a cluster of Sunflowers the 
world-renowned French artist, Claude 
Monet, has designed one of the most 
gorgeous flower-paintings in the world. 
This splendid bouquet for the home, 
sumptuous in color and of robust beauty, 
suggests the power and strength of mid- 
Summer. Morfet puts his Sunflowers in 
a vase of sturdy proportions which he 
stands on a searlet cloth richly em- 
broidered in blue and green. No more 
effective bouquet could be used in the 
home than one, which, like Monet’s, glori- 
fies the common, yet regal Sunflower. 
In an Autumn bouquet by Claude 
Monet we have an arrangement, not of 
the big hot-house Chrysanthemums, but 
of the small, simple variety, accessible 
to every one. This pink and white 
bloom the artist puts into a blue-green 
vase, avoiding the set appearance of an 
inartistic bouquet. Monet’s_ splendid 
Autumn bouquet of Chrysanthemums 
stands alone on a table, whose polished 
surfate reflects blossoms and_ vase. 
Against a blue background of wall- 
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paper, or tapestry, the bouquet seems 
to possess the life and movement of 
flowers in the open. 

Monet was a lover of flowers for the 
home. He cultivated them in the garden 
of his home near Giverney, France. No 
one knew better than he the art of 
arranging flowers artistically in a garden, 
or in a bouquet. 


IRST essential for an artistic bouquet 

—freshness. The water in vase or jar 
should be renewed at least once a day, 
and the flowers. thrown away when 
wilted. Nothing offends eyes and nose 
more than passé flowers in the home. 
A grain of aspirin in the water, or a 
little salt, helps to preserve the bouquet. 
There should be plenty of air in a 
room, where cut flowers sojourn in frail 
loveliness. . Flower-fragranee and good 
ventilation go together. 

The natural effect, which is so im- 
portant to a bouquet, comes not from 
erowding and crushing the flowers and 
branches together, but from an instinc- 
tive feeling for color and line. This 
feeling is innate in many home-makers 
who have had no training in art-schools. 
It may be acquired by observing the 
natural effects of growing things, and 
by observing how artists arrange flowers 
in their paintings of bouquets. 

A successful bouquet must be chosen 
and placed in relation to the room 
which it is intended to adorn. A 
colonial room requires a different type 
of bouquet from an exclusively modern 
room. An English, Spanish, or French 
type of room is effectively accented, each 

(Continued on page 385) 
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A Study of Modern Japanese Flower Arrangement | 


BY MILES L. PEELLE, 
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Clematis arranged in 
Hanging Basket. 
This represents the 
ancient type of house 
lamp, the so-called 
“Andon.”’ Such an 
arrangement is sel- 
dom seen and in 
this case an original 
one with the artist. 
Height about four 
feet from the floor 








N contrast to the ancient style of 
Flower arrangement known for hun- 
dreds of years-as the flower cult of 

“Tke-bana” there is the more recent de- 
velopment of “Mori-bana,” a system of 
flower arrangement exceedingly popular 
and attractive. Only in recent years has 
it become the fashion, and even today 
in some cireles it is not accepted as an 
art comparable to the “Ike-bana” of an- 
cient times. Nevertheless it is so attrac- 
tive and so weil liked by the average 
student of flower arrangement as to war- 
rant a short description at this time. 
The more complex and formal “Ike-bana” 
and its wany divisions and schools will 
not be discussed here for it is easier to 
understand that system and its phases if 
the free and more elastic methods of 
“Mori-bani” are dealt with first, since 
they in some respects parallel the manner 
in which westerners arrange flowers. 

As for any art, the £undamental basis 
of “Mori-bani” is form. The total effect 
must not deter from the form prescribed 
by a sense of proportion inherent in na- 
ture herself. Artificiality is dealt a severe 
blow, as is also ramblingness. In other 
words the key note to the form prescribed 
is one of perfection similar to the master- 
pieces of nature. To illustrate this point, 
the Japanese would say that a group of 


flowers in “Mori-bana” style should be 
arranged as seen in Nature; that is to 
say when Nature is symmetrical and dis- 
tinetly without a flaw. 
in a pond free from weeds would achieve 
this end. A simple Spirea Fern trailing 


(Sapporo, Japan) 


A Lily growing . 
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Unique basket with Fern and Zinnia. Lower base 
with Shasta Dai.y. A late Summer representation 


over the edge of a cliff with the blue 
sky of heaven as a background would 
illustrate the idea again. Blending of 
the flowers as to color is consequently an 
art of the first order. Personal taste is 
left to the artist largely, but it is gener- 
ally felt that any combination of color 
that clashes on the eye is in bad taste. 
The best combinations are those found in 
Nature and these are the most often em- 
ployed. 

The fundamental rules prevalent in 
all schools of “Ike-bana” are found in 
‘“‘Mori-bana” and adhered to closely. The 
older monks who fashioned with artistic 
hands the first flower arrangements, con- 
ceived that all Nature was in the form 
of a triangle. This may have originated 
in the essential trinity of Buddhaism. 
Others contend that teach that the “three” 
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Cat-tail and 
Water Lily ar- 
rangementin 
white bowl rep- 
resentative of a 
Japanese Classi- 
cal Garden in 
late Summer 
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Classical boat vase with Bamboo and Japanese 
late Summer 


Sedge. Also representative of 
essential stands for the basic unity of 
society, the family, that is father, mother 
and child. Side by side these two views 
exist, and for the general practice of 
“Mori-bana” and “Ike-bana” offer no diffi- 
eulty to the end achieved. Likewise even 
numbers of flowers, buds and leaves are 
taboo. This too may have its origin in 
religious superstition. Consequently care 
is always taken in a flower arrangement 
to see that the number of flowers are 
either three, five, seven or nine. Counter 
to this there is occasionally : rrangements 
using four flowers, but the fc arth flower 
represents an additional child. 

In cutting the flowers they are conceiv- 
ed of as having personality. Thus a 
flower has a face, a body and arms. Cut- 
ting of the leaves is done so that a front 
and back effect is secured. The ang'e of 
spread follows a definite rule based on 
thirds, again the idea of trinity. All 
roughed curves are eased by gentle bend- 
ing and cutting until the are is perfect. 
The artist of flower arrangement has dis- 
covered that the real beauty in arrange- 
ment of any kind is in having a numeri- 
cal balance—consequently geometry is 
applied. 

Combinations of flowers follow the sea- 
son. It is not the desire of the artist to 
achieve his end with exotic flowers that 
are out of season. He selects the more 
common ones found on the market near- 
est his home. He does not extend his 
flower search to the high priced florist, 
for he seldom exists. The art is one so 
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Iris in white bowl. This is one of the simplest 
forms of ‘‘Mori-bana.’’ Number of open flowers, 
“three.’"” Such an arrangement for early Summer 
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Pumpkin, 


commonly practiced by the rank and file, 
both men and women, that flowers are as 
essential to the home as rice. A woman’s 
general education and the fundamental 
perquisite to marriage is a course of 
study in flower arrangement. The flower 
art is one for the people and so the artist 
draws no line in selecting such common- 
place plants as the Pumpkin, the Car 
rot and even Sweet Corn. Natural combi- 
nations as seen in the open fields, ar- 
ranged with an artistic blend of color 
lessens the commonplaceness of such 
vegetables. The Cabbage in Japan, a 
gorgeous vegetable with a deep purple 
center, shading off into a light pink near 
the outer leaves, has been elevated to the 
position of king of winter flowers. One sees 
it used time and time again by all flower 
lovers. No matter what one might think, 
the Carrot and the Cabbage when prop- 
erly used are things of beauty, the 
Japanese have discovered that there is an 
atmosphere quite distinctive about them 
if the proper attention is taken concern- 
ing their artistic arrangement. After a 
time the beauty of such common things 
and the odd atmosphere they create, seeps 
in and settles over the observer. 

The “Mori-bana” of the season in 
which it is created must express the 
emotion of that season. Hence Spring, 
with its revival of life, is expressed by 
the opening buds of the trees, the half 
open Crocus or Tulip, and the shoot 
pushing up through the soil. As the sea- 
son advances and the Cherry Blossoms 
burst into full glory they are frequently 





Pine branch and Camellia leaves in a mo.¢ 
vative ‘‘Mori-bana.”’ 
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Corn and Timothy 
bana’’ stvie. 


in typical ‘‘Mori- 
Note the natural trailina of the Vine 
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Pampas Grass with a Vine entwining. A 
pure Fall effect due to Wild Asters at mouth 
of vase. Extremeiy difficult in execution 





used; in fact nearly every home in Japan 
at some time during the season makes a 
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flower arrangement using them solely. 
Later the Summer comes and with it the 
heat of the tropics. The cooling summer 
breeze of the garden is secured by a 
half-open Water Lily pushing itself up 
through the stones of a miniature pond 
set off in a pure white bowl. 

When Fall comes on lagging feet, but 
with sure purpose, and the hills turn 
scarlet and the flowers one by one cover 
the mountains with a dull-brown haze, 
the artist tries to catch the spirit of 
loneliness and melancholy of the aging 
days. A bright Maple sprig with a 
white fall Lily is arranged in a round 
dull-bronze bowl. The riot of color that 
cool weather brings in Dahlias, and 
fall Lilies is caught and assembled in a 
variety of ways. The Vines and the Wild 
Mountain Grapes twining around thie 
trunks of the Maple Trees whose own 
leaves are dying in their scarlet blood, is 
represented in a tall bowl with a plume 
of Pampas Grass bound in a clutch of a 
vine whose leaves have felt the shock of 
Winter’s cold fingers. This, too, is the 
season of the king of all flowers, the 
Chrysanthemum. The Pompons, the 
giant creations of the fancier, and the 
natural trailing-vine-like ones, are all, 
used according to the general rules of 
Ike-bana. The harvest fields contribute 
their show in the pageant of “Mori- 
bana.” The Corn, the Gourds, and the 
Pumpkins are taken with roots and 
all represented as growing in the fields. 

Each mood of Winter is also secured. 
A Pine Tree bending low in the storm 
is affected by an apparent careless posi- 
tion of a pine branch in a round bowl. 
This apparent ease is one of the most 
difficult aspects of “Mori-bana” to se- 
cure, and comes only with the mature 
artist. Flowers are few, so the twigs of 
the trees, the tightly-closed buds of the 
Maple and the evergreen leaves of the 
Camellis are employed. A kind of Holly, 
lacking the customary thorns, is often 
used. It is cheap and consequently fre- 
quently forms the background for more ex- 
pensive buds and leaves. Limitations are 
not placed on the artist to the extent 
one would imagine, as there are many 
flower combinations seen in Winter that 
néed expression. The swaying branch 
of the Pine Tree heavily laden with snow; 
the frayed dead Vine hanging from the 
cliff side; and the desolate Lichens at- 
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tached to the Oak Trees are all por- 
trayed in some fashion by the clever 
artist of flowers. 

As a whole “Mori-bana” is most pleas- 
ing to the person who loves color and is 
less particular about line. There are of 
course many points of special interest in 
reference to line in this recent school, but 
at this time we will not take up any de- 
tailed discussion of them. Balance is 
always maintained, the natural symmetry 
of nature is erystalized, and the freshness 
of natural curves is apparent. As will be 
seen, if a study is made of the classical 
“Tke-bana,” the effect in ‘Mori-bana” 
is one to please the color sense more 
than the sense or harmony of angles and 
geometric patterns. Mathematies and 
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the proportion of flowers to a given area 
are utilized only to lend a sense of bal- 
ance to the whole. The appearance of 
such formulae is hidden by the gaiety of 
color and the apparent naturalism in 
arrangement. Thus it can be seen that 
“Mori-bana” is the very restful since it 
follows nature closely. 

No doubt this rather general explana- 
tion of “Mori-bana” needs further elab- 
oration and discussion. Consequently 
a further study of the baskets and the 
tools used and the mechanics of the art 
will all help to illustrate the charm of 
the modern Japanese school of flower ar- 
rangement, the so-called ‘“Mori-bana.” 
This discussion we must leave to a future 
time. 
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Dahlias, Beautiful and Otherwise 


HERE are many Cinderellas and poor 

relations in the Dahlia family that one 
really has quite a warm regard for. But 
all the very enormous flowers are, to my 
mind, quite beyond the garden pale. ‘Lhey 
dwarf all other delicate plants, they utterly 
undo and ruin all beautiful proportion, and 
belong to a miasma of quite untrue beauty. 
By growing these monstrosities I think we 
err deeply. Why is it we so easily fall into 
the mistake of growing bigger and yet 
bigger blooms, sacrificing so much beauty 
thereby ? 

In the mixed border I consider the 
Dahlia at its best; for a group here and 
there can be lovely. Collarette Dahlias are 
those I think I give first place to for the 
back of the border, for they are long and 
elegant in the stalk and light and airy 
in the flower. And here and there towards 
the front of the border the Charm or Min- 
iature Paeony variety will help enormously 
to give a wealth of colour and bushy form. 

My real friends in the family are the 
Pompons; for them I have always had a 
warm regard, they are so neat and tidy and 
delicious in their smug complacency and 
really delightful colours. Put them in a 
rather narrow border and they will be a 
great pleasure in the autumn, and earlier 
things can be grown between them. 

And the Dahlia family have another great 
virtue; they can be the poor man’s flower, 
for they can be grown from seed most suc- 
cessfully. As an example of this, I have a 

















(Photo by F. Pollard) 


Lily Pool and Rockery 
Garden of Mrs. Chas, Walker, Ont. 
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border of Collarette Dahlias sown from seed 
this year now in gay flower in many excel- 
lent varieties, whilst the bought cuttings of 
this type are not yet in bloom. I have an- 
other border radiant with vivid color of 
Star Dahlias. These were from seed of my 
own saving, infants last year, and this year 
lusty school children. 
MAUDE HAworTH-BooTH, 
(im Gardening Illustrated.—English ) 








Dahlias Stand Rough Treatment 


Si general idea among beginners is 
that a Dahlia will not stand abuse. 
Two years ago we sold our place in August 
and were forced to vacate August 25th. 
We found a place that had been vacant 
some time with weeds higher than our 
heads in the one-time garden. We 
pulled out a wagon load, then spent a 
week digging up the Dahlias in full bud 
and transporting a dozen at a time in 
a wheelbarrow. 

No special care was taken in handling 
because we had not the time. A little 
shower the night we finished helped a 
lot. I will admit they looked a sad lot, 
but they picked right up and finished 
the season with flying colors, and they 
made very nice tubers. Again I cut 
them down in October when in full 
flower, turned them up to drain over 
night and carried them to another state 
not looking at them until Spring, when 
I found them O. K. 

Of course these methods are not to be 
recommended but it illustrates what can 
be done without harming the maturing 
of the plant. I have dug up plants in 
bud to find the roots aphis-covered. I 
washed in strong soapsuds, mixed with 
snuff, then reset in clean soil and they 
recovered quickly. 


M. M. Puzzs, (Va.) 





The Dahlia as a Cut-Flower 


fe Dahlia when properly grown and 
handled will keep as a cut-flower !onger 
than most flowers. 

Burning or scalding the ends of the 
stems, carefully and properly tested, has 
been found to be of no benefit, except in 
so far as it sterilizes the stem. 

In warm weather, cut Dahlias in the 
morning before the dew has evaporated, the 
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earlier the better. Avoid cutting in the 
heat of the day. Cut the flowers with two 
or three joints of the branch as a stem, 
trim off as many leaves as you can spare. 

Place as quickly as possible, deeply in 
cool water in a clean vase. If the end of 
the stem becomes dried it should be freshly 
cut before placing in water. Visualize 
what the flower has to do to keep fresh. 
It has to pump water up the stem to sup- 
ply the evaporation at the petals. 

Leave the flowers in water in a cool place 
free from drafts for at least two hours 
before using. In general avoid strong 
drafts if you wish cut-flowers to last well. 

When all is said that can be said in 
specifying how Dahlia blooms should be 
handled to keep well we should add this all 
important fact; that the keeping qualities 
of cut Dahlia blooms depend entirely on the 
variety. Our Table of Ratings will in- 
dicate accurately the best varieties to be 
used for cut flowers. 

Next to the variety in importance, is 
having the vase and water sterile before 
placing the flowers therein. 

HarRLey T. PECK, 
(in Bulletin of the American Dahlia 
Society. ) 





(Continued from page 381) 

by its own type of bouquet. As we all 
know, the Japanese are past masters in 
composing a bouquet, and placing it, 
where it dominates and adorns the room. 

Winter-bouquets may be gathered and 
composed to cheer us during the indoor 
months. The red-gold Bittersweet; Tea- 
zel, its bur decorated by a purple ring 
of blossoms; the hardy Hydrangea in 
pastel shades of rose and green; branches 
of crimson and gold Autumn leaves; 
silver-leaved plants; the royal Seotch 
Thistle; tall swamp grasses and reeds— 
these and many other simple reminders 
of Nature may be used as effective 
winter decorations. 


| Si bnnedad woman can acquire the art of 
arranging cut flowers artistically for 
her home. Decorative skill in choosing the 
right flowers, putting them together 
effectively, and placing them in the 
appropriate niche, is an art in which 
the homemaker and artist cooperate 
delightfully. 

Simple flowers bring a message into 
the home which they adorn. They speak 
of natural beauty, free from artificiality. 
They speak of innocent joys which re- 
fresh men and women in the midst of 
cares and worries. They tell us that 
we have resources of wholesome pleasure 
which cost little or nothing, that joy- 
ousness of spirit and happy thoughts 
do not depend on the costly pleasures, 
but are free gifts to all. We may give 
expression to our love of beauty, and 
develop our artistic faculties, by choos- 
ing and arranging ornamentally for our 
home, the simplest flowers of meadow, 
wood, or garden. 

When an artist imagines a_ lovely 
woman among flowers, as in Louis 
Leloir’s painting, “Outdoor Phantasy,” 
he chooses the simple flowers which 
grow humbly in natural surroundings. 

Bouquets of unpretentious flowers 
bring into our home the changing sea- 
sons in forms of spontaneous beauty. 
They refresh home-dwellers with an at- 
mosphere of artistic simplicity. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FE 
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HE cornucopia, or “horn of 

plenty,” so popular in works of 

art during the Old Roman Period, 
must have been inspired by the month 
of September. At any rate it would 
be September in this part of the world 
that would move an artist to depict 
this season as the one when Nature is 
most lavish with her good things. Sep- 
tember is the peak of the harvest year. 
Soon, frosts will come and vegetation 
will be closing up shop in the northern 
regions. 


The Flowers of the fields and gardens 
are putting forth the sturdiest and most 
colorful blossoms of the year. 


Golden-rod and Asters, which go hand 
and hand in the fields and along the 
roadsides, are the most numerous of all 
the Wild Fall Flowers. Botanists tell 
us there are 85 species of Golden-rod 
in this country. Europe has but a very 
few, and so, many of ours are cultivated 
in foreign gardens, even as we in this 
country cultivate certain plants that are 
“weeds” in other climes. Golden-rod is 
not so particular as some plants in the 
matter of insect visitors. Indeed, one 











Pokeberries, of which the Birds are 
very fond, are ripening this month 
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A quiet Pool east of the Water Tower (near Piymouth, Ohio) 
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may find a great variety of “bugs” feast- 
ing on these yellow Flowers, and every 
one is helping in the important business 
of pollenization. 


Wild Asters are more numerovs of 
species than the Golden-rod. It is an 
interesting pastime to make a list of 
Asters to be found in the cireuit of 
our own particular tramping ground. 
Perhaps we are unable to name each 
species found, but in that case we may 
identify them by numbers and descrip- 
tion which will do very well. 


Numerous lemon-colored Butterflies 
haunt the Wild Aster beds. They seem 
especially attracted to the purple Aster, 
with which they make a charming color 
combination. 


We hear many Bird songs, in a sub- 
dued manner, which are reminiscent of 
April and May. Rested, after weeks of 
family responsibility, which is fo lowed 
closely by that depressing period of 
moulting, many of the Birds feel the 
urge to pipe a lay or two. It is a 
most welcome sound at a time when we 
see the year fast slipping away from us. 


The drowsy song of the Wood Pewee 
continues through September, no more, 
no less sleepy-sounding than it was all 
Summer. So accustomed have we be- 
come to his song we will miss it greatly 
when it sudden’y ceases 


Through September nights Killdeer 
wing their noisy way high overhead, 


reminding us of a time‘months ago when 
they came, proclaiming to all who were 
interested that Spring was on the way. 


As the Birds come in migration waves 
in the Spring, so do they leave in the 
Fall. Many northern-nesting Birds have 
already started south, while other mem- 
bers of the same family may tarry with 
us for several weeks. It is seldom we 
know the exact time our summer friends 

(Continued on page 388) 
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Iris oenatha, colored somewhat as vini- 

coior but with a compound, lance-shaped 

crest. The tateral crests forming the 

‘‘lance head’’ can be seen on either side 
of the main crest. 


HE “Iris Center of the Universe” is 

the phrase applied by Dr. John K. 

Small, Head Curator of the Mu- 
seums and Herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Gardens, to the region centering 
around New Orleans, Louisiana, when 
speaking about the rich fields of Water 
Iris which lie in the vicinity of that city. 
The greatest development of this Iris 
Center extends about fifty miles north, 
east, and south of New Orleans, and 
about one hundred miles northwest, west, 
and southwest. Dr. Small, to whom we 
are indebted for a scientifie study of 
southern plant life, refers to his discovery 
of these rich Iris fields in the journal of 
the New York Botanical Garden, in the 
following words: 

“This remarkable local development of 
Iris in the tip of the Mississippi Delta is 
as yet inexplicable. Aside from its magni- 
tude, the outstanding points are the often 
vast colonies of} species, the great range 
and combination of colors, and the unusual 
size of the plants. Flowering stalks six 
feet tall are not unusual. Stalks seven 


feet high have been found during our 
explorations. In such cases a six-foot man 


has to look up in order to see the terminal 
flower. In view of these facts, the Lower 
Mississippi Delta natural Iris field consti- 
tutes the one most spectacular botanical 
and horticultural dissovery in North 
America from the standpoint of a single 
genus within such a limited area.” 


The discovery of Southeastern Louisi- 
ana’s truly remarkable Iris display by Dr. 
Small was more or less of an accident, for 
it was incidental to a botanical expedition 
from Florida to Western Texas, made 


(Below) Iris  violi- 
purpurea. This species, 
one of the rarer forms, 
is a delicate shade of 
violet with a_ single 
yellow crest 


Irises of Loutsiana™ 


BY PERCY VIOSCA, Jr. 


during the Spring of 1925. Several plants 
were sent to the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens where they flourished and flowered 
the following Spring. Although com- 
monly called Water Iris, it was found 
that the Louisiana plants were not only 
hardy in New York City, but in the soils 
and elimate of New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Florida. In all a total of more than 
8,000 plants were sent North for study, 
and they thrived in ordinary garden soils, 
whereas in their native home, many 
species actually lived in standing water. 

The first of the new Iris discoveries to 
be named by Dr. Small was described in 
1927 under the name of Iris vinicolor, the 
wine-colored Iris. This flower, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is a rich 
vinaceous or reddish-purple, with a single 
yellow crest or ridge down the center of 
the long, gracefully-spreading sepals. In 
1929, Dr. Small described six additional 
forms as new species, Iris violipurpurea, 
I, giganticaerulea, I, chrysophoenicia, I. 
miraculosa, I. chrysaeola, and I. atrocy- 
anea. A brief description of these will 
give some idea of the wide variety and 
beauty of the new Irises. 

Violipurpurea is about the same size 
and shape as vinicolor, but instead of be- 
ing a reddish-purple it is a beautiful 
shade of violet-purple. 


Giganticaerulea, the giant blue Iris, is 
perhaps one of the tallest Iris known, 
with its flower stalks as tall as six or 
seven feet. It is generally of a violet- 
blue or nearly-blue color, with spreading 
fan-shaped streaks of white. The crest is 















The chrome-yellow form of tris fulva. 
This and the goiden glow, ‘‘iris queen."’ 
are the only yellow Irises native to 
America. While extremely rare, they 
have been brought under cultivation so 
that their good qualities can he per- 
petua.ed by hybridization. 


compound with several lateral ridges 
which spread outward. These ridges may 
vary from greenish-white to deep-orange 
and beyond them lies a zone of white 
which is streaked outward into the blue. 
There are many color varieties in this 
Iris, viz, shades of dark violet, violet blue, 
lavender, lilac and white. 

Chrysophoenicia, the gold-embroidered 
Iris, is usually a dark violet-blue (plum 
color) with a crown-shaped golden crest 
zone at the base of the sepals. Chrysaeola, 
a related form, is a bright-violet with a 
yellow crest, on each side of which is a 
zone of greenish-yellow, streaked with 
brownish veins. 

Miraculosa is another outstanding Iris 
with its tall stalks each bearing several 
large pale-lavender or white flowers. A 
single prominent bright-yellow crest 
stands out in contrast to the light color 
of the sepals. Atrocyanea is a related 
form with somewhat smaller flowers, but 
of a dark violet-blue color. 


*It is suggested that the large number of 
Iris species, which may be called native to the 
Delta of the Mississippi, are the result of 
countless ages of the floating down of plant 
life from the upper reaches of the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries. It is well known 
that drifting bogs and patches of soil, and 
vegetation generally, have been floating down 
this great river system for many centuries. 
The inference is plain, therefore, that the large 
number of native Iris species in Louisiana may 
be called a natural collection of species from 
the vast territory drained by the greatest sys- 
tem of rivers in the world. In this connection 
note that it is stated that some of these Iris 
species when taken North seem to do well in 
a habitat entirely different from that which 
they find in the Delta of the Mississippi. 


MADISON COOPER. 
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Iris vinicolor, the wine-colored tris. 
In addition to its beautiiul wine-purple 
color with a bright-yellow crest, this Iris 
exhibits some very attractive structural 
qualities. The crest is s rong, support- 
ing the large, graceful, wavy sepals which 
spread outward, while the petais are bent 








The haunts of the Lavender and Gold iris. 
This species, tris virginica, is usually found 
along the hummocks bordering dense sour gum 
and cypress swamps. It is usually light-violet_or 
lavender with beautiful dark-purple etchings. The 
crest region is a greenish golden-yellow or bronze, 
surrounded by a zone of white. 


In the two years following the publica- 
tion of these original seven discoveries, 
Dr. Small and Edward J. Alexander, also 
of the New York Botanical Garden, have 
continued their studies and late in 1931 
published their “Botanical Interpretation 
of the Iridaceous Plants of the Gulf 
States.” In this publication a total of 96 
species are described, 85 of which are 
native to Southern Louisiana. Ineluding 
the color phases recognized up to 1930, 
which list has been continually growing 
since, already over 200 distinguishable 
forms are indicated. Mr. Alexander, in 
his color notes and descriptions sum- 
marizes these as follows: 

‘six various shades of violet-blue, with iris _chrysophoenicea, = the gold-em- 


r A * - broidered Iris. This species is a rich 
about fifteen different combinations of vioiet-purple. The multiple crest is crown- 
crest and color; 


shaped and of a golden-yellow, but there 
four various shades of lavender-blue, with 


1s no white zone as in giganticaerulea. 
Besides, the sepals bend gracefully down- 
about twelve different combinations of 
crest and color; 


ward while the petals bend upward, illus- 
eleven various shades of violet, with 


‘ 


trating a different structural type. 


Hunting the White 
Marsh tris, miraculosa. 
This species is a deli- 
ca‘e shade of blue, 
toned white, or white; 
and has a_ single 
yellow crest tapering 
to a point. 








Iris violivenasa, one of the double- 

crested forms. This species is violet with 

a white zone streaked with deep-violet 

surrounding the — yellowish-green 
crest. 





upward. 


about forty different combinations of 
crest and color; 

seventeen various shades of red-violet, 
with about thirty-five different com- 
binations of crest and color; 

fourteen various shades of lilac, with 
about twenty-five different combina- 
tions of crest and color; 

nine various shades of cerise and 
magenta, with about eighteen different 
combinations of crest and color; 

fifteen various shades of pink and old- 
rose, with about twenty different com- 
binations of crest and color; 

twenty-six various shades of red, orange- 
red, and orange, with about thirty- 
five different combinations of crest and 
color.” 


Dr. Small’s technical classification is 
based primarily on the form of the crest 
which may be absent, single, double, 
triple, lance-shaped, ecrown-shaped, or 
radiating, and secondarily upon the color 
and other characteristics of the flowers. 

Among the outstanding color forms re- 
cently discovered are a rich imperial 
purple, an ivory-white, a chrome-yellow, 
and a golden-yellow. 
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Vases or Receptacles for Flowers 


(From Cornell Reading Course, Lesson 87) 


IMPLICITY and fitness are guide words flowers, and every homemaker, teacher, and 
to use in the selection of a receptacle church society should have a large variety. 
for any decorative arrangement of Celia Thaxter, who spent most of her Sum- 





a b c da e f an 
g 
Figure |. For many flowers nothing is better than plain glass bowls or vases, which may be obtained 
in a great variety of shapes at a department store 
a, Water-color painting cup; b, olive bottle; c, oil bottle; d, square glass dish; ¢, straw-covered 
bottle; f, glass flower holder; g, glassware 




















Figure 2. A collection of pottery in good neutral coloring obtainable in the housekeepers’ section of a 
depar_ment store 

















Figure 3. Reasonably priced vases of good shape and texture in neutral tones of various colors 











a b ede f g h 
Figure 4. Good flower containers 
a, Confectionery container; b, mustard jar; d, section of bamboo; f, blacking bottle; h, ginger 
jar; c, e, and g, odd shapes picked up in travel 
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mers in a garden, on the island of Apple- 
dore, had over a hundred containers of all 
shapes and sizes, in low neutral colors. 
This does not necessarily entail a large 
expense. 

Only one of those shown in the illustra- 
tions given herewith cost more than a 
dollar, and some of them were obtained 
without money and without price, being 
the containers for olives, mustard, oil, 
ginger, or other commodities. The purvey- 
ors of some brands of goods believe that a 
well-designed receptacle will aid in the 
sale of their products. These are much 
better than the vases, ugly in line, unwieldy 
in shape, aggressive in color, overloaded 
with decoration, that are manufactured to 
sell to the innocent and the unwary for 
Christmas presents. The color or the 
decoration on the receptacle should be in 
accord with that which it contains, echoing 
its color, line, or shape, but never vying 
with these. The province of the receptacle 
is to serve; its highest use is to supplement, 
to enhance, the beauty of the composition, 
as does the accompanist the song, as does 
the frame the picture, as does the gown 
the woman. 

A suggestion for the color of receptacles 
may be taken from the natural environment 
of the flowers. Swamp Orchids spring from 
gray-green beds of moss, delicately-colored 
flowers of the Springtime from the brown 
leaves of the previous Autumn, and later 
Summer flowers from the soft green tints 
of the sod-land. 

For many flowers nothing is better than 
plain glass bowls or vases, which may be 
obtained in a variety of shapes at a good 
department store (figure 1). The stems 
showing through the glass add an effect 
of color sure to harmonize with the whole. 
Sweet Peas are never more effective than 
in a straight glass tumbler; Pansies need 
a low bowl; and the Lily a high, flaring 
vase. Each arrangement calls for its special 
shape, and the true lover of flowers will 
keep an eye open for these, not scorning 
humble sources (figures 2 and 4). 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
(Continued from page 385) 

leave us, so quietly and gradually they 

slip away. 

Every year at this time we note the 
activities of the woolly brown and black 
caterpillars. It is really impossible to 
ignore them for they are everywhere 
outdoors, (and in, too, if they can pos- 
sibly get there), and from all appear- 
ances they are very busy creatures. 
Aware of the time of year, they know 
they must be seeking hibernating quart- 
ers. We see them humping along, cross- 
ing busy highways, where numbers of 
them are doubtless “quashed”, while 
other numbers meet the same fate un- 
derfoot. But there is never a shortage 
of these velvet-clothed fellows, who are 
very hard to please when it comes to 
choosing winter quarters. 


If we are up late enough these Sep- 
tember nights) we see rising in the 
east the earliest of the Winter constel- 
lations, just as we note in late Winter 
the appearance of stars - proclaiming 
Spring. 


There are so many things in nature 
that make up a very accurate calendar, 
which, if we understand, we need never 
be many days behind or ahead of the 
printed variety that holds a conspicuous 
place on our desks. 
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The Wading Pool at Temiskaming, Quebec, in active use 


Municipal Activities to Relieve Unemployment 
BY A. K. GRIMMER, (Quebec) 


HAVE been particularly interested 

in your PLAN for relief from the 

depression, and believe that it will 
solve the problem for many, particularly 
if organizations are formed which will 
promote and assist in carrying out the 
idea, as there are no doubt many who 
lack the business ability and initiative 
to take the necessary preliminary steps. 
We are looking forward to a further 
unfolding of THE COOPER PLAN. 

Like all communities, we have a severe 
problem to care for our unemployed, 
but so far have been able to obtain work 
for at least ninety-five per cent of all 
relief given. The projects which have 
been undertaken for this purpose have 
included street grading, the development 
of a cemetery, park improvement, clear- 
ing a firebreak as a protection from 
forest fires, and the construction of a 
Wading Pool for children. 
As this last is rather a unique under- 

taking, will give you a brief outline 
of how it was completed. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

All Sports in Temiskaming, Quebec, is 
supervised, controlled, and financed by 
an organization known as the Temiskam- 
ing Athletic Association. This Associa- 
tion is limited to two appointees from 
each branch of sport. These appointees 
then elect from outside of their own 
number, President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary-Treasurer, and then operate 
as a Board of Directors for the conduct 
of Sports. Each club submits its bud- 
get and has it approved and _ there- 
after operates as an independent unit, 
being responsible for the carrying out 
of its approved program and that there 
be no over expense. Surplus funds are 
allocated by the Association where, in 
their opinion, they will do the most 
good. 

WADING POOL 

This season the Association decided 
that a Wading Pool for the children 
was the most pressing need, and took 
advantage of the unemployment situa- 
tion to complete the Pool, photograph 


of which is enclosed. 

The pool is fifty feet in diameter 
with a maximum depth of 29” in the 
centre and 14” at the edge, which depth 
ean be reduced to a minimum of 15” 
at the centre, if considered necessary. 
Unemployed persons were very glad to 
work on this project at wages which 
only furnished them with meals and 
lodging, as many felt that they were 
passing the time in a good cause. 
It is not contended that ali the unem- 
ployed felt this urge, but sufficient so 
that the completed structure, including 
material, was completely finished for less 
than $700. 

You will note the setting, and that 
the natural boulders have been left, and 
add to the attractiveness, and the photo- 
graph testifies as to its popularity. 


ROCK GARDEN 


You may be interested in a Rock Gar- 
den which the Town of Temiskaming, 
Quebec, has undertaken as a municipal 
enterprise. 

By referring to a map you will see 
that this location is probably the farthest 
north that a Rock Garden with any 
considerable number of plants has been 
attempted. The first year’s results of 
the planting are illustrated in the photo- 
graph, which, in addition to illustrating 
the development of the garden in this 
short time, also clearly shows the 
natural geological formation, as_ the 
boulders and configuration of the ground 
are practically as made by nature ex- 
cept that the smaller ones were, of 
course, removed and the ground pre- 
pared for the planting of the various 
specimens, the stones being then re- 
placed as nearly as possible in their 
natural position. 

The year’s growth which the garden 
has had certainly indicates that a large 
variety of rock garden plants are suit- 
able; but before making a definite state- 
ment would prefer to have another 
winter pass. 

Would be glad to answer any en- 
quiries from any of your subscribers. 
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Rock gardening carried out at Temiskaming, Quebec, to relieve unemployment 


A Garden Color Study 


LACK shading to chocolate brown, 

after a rain, is the color of my gar- 
den in May. In dry periods it changes to 
a nondescript grayish-brown. Shadows 
of the rills, where the nascent seeds lie, 
are seen evenly up and down the plot of 
ground. The grape vines in the back- 
ground have not even started to dress 
their reddish-brown stems with their sil- 
ver-gray backed, bluish-green surfaced 
leaves. At this period my garden is a 
study in brown. 

In June the color of my garden has 
changed. The silver-gray leaflets of the 
grape vine can be seen in the background. 
In front of this appear in orderly rows 
many shades of green; some light and 
some dark. In the very front, on either 
end, is a row of silver-green plantlets. 
They are nearly the shade of the grape 
leaflets in the background. 

How shall I deseribe my garden in 
July? It is a riot of color. There is 
every conceivable color in the back row. 
The predominant ones are: light and 
dark purple, strawberry, brown (a rare 
color in flowers), azure, wine-red, lemon- 
yellow, and canary-yellow. This is a row 
of Salpiglossis. The next row is com- 
posed of only two colors. There are vio- 
let-blue Larkspur on each end and car- 
mine in the center. Beautiful rose-pink 
is the color of the stately Lavatera on 
either end of the next row. In the eenter 
are Blue-eyed African Daisies. They are 
white with a sky-blue center, surrounded 
by a narrow gold band. In front of these 
are Snapdragon. There are many bright- 
pink ones, some bronze, some canary- 
yellow, some brownish-yellow, some dark 
wine-red, some white, and some light-pink 
ones. The front row is composed of two 
kinds of flowers. On either end are Cali- 
fornia Poppies. They are a vivid yellow. 
Between the Poppies are Phlox; the pre- 
dominant color is red. There are also 
searlet, whites, lavenders, blues, calicos, 
and all shades of pink. 

Beige, chocolate, strawberry, sere-yel- 
low, orange-brown—these are the colors 
of the stalks and dead foliage of the flow- 
ers in my garden in October. Again it is 
a study in brown. 

RutH Hopason, ( Wis.) 








EDITORIALS ~ 


‘‘Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTEB 


“I am convinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a@ worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper 





Gardening,—Prophylactic and 
Therapeutic 


UMEROUS writers and editors have suggested the 

value of gardening as a therapeutic or cure for the 
depression. That is only one way of stating it. Various 
writers have told the story in various ways. Gardening 
is not only therapeutic, but far better than that, it is 
prophylactic. Don’t be bashful, friends, about consult- 
ing the dictionary on the exact meaning of these two 
words because on them hinges the value of this little talk. 
For the benefit of the few procrastinators, I will explain 
that a therapeutic is a curative agent, and a prophylactic 
a preventive agent. So we see that the garden will not 
only cure disease, but it will prevent disease if rightly 
applied. And I have the temerity to undertake to tell 
some of my friends how to apply it. The Cooper Plan 
which is being worked out from month to month (see one 
installment in this issue) is based on gardening; or more 
broadly, horticu ture and agriculture, as a preventive of 
not only depressions but most of the ‘‘ills to which 
human flesh is heir.’’ To use a bit of slang; the garden 
is ‘‘good for what ails us.’’ 

Writers, however, usually consider the garden (or as 
above suggested, horticulture and agriculture generally), 
in its material phases and values, as beneficial to the 
human race; but there are other phases and values of 
the subject which are of greater importance, even though 
the hard-headed and practical ones cannot or will not 
see them. Gardening exercises faculties which release in 
us moral and spiritua? values. If you doubt the truth of 
this statement try it on yourself. No true gardener who 
comes in contact with the soil in a genuine way,—the real 
dirt gardener,—can fail to sense the awakening which 
takes place during his experiences in contact with the soil. 

The faithful follower of gardening as an avocation is 
taught application, industry, integrity,—in fact all the 
important and worthwhile qualities of the high type indi- 
vidual. Nature will not be deceived; to succeed with a 
garden you must be honest with yourself and your plants. 

This subject could be elaborated to much greater 
length, but what I have said is sufficient to show the 
vaiue of soil-contact to the human race. What I have 
been talking about is not only flower gardening; it 
includes vegetable gardening, and vranches off inte fruit 
growing and horticulture and growing of crops generally. 

Now friends, give this subject your earnest attention 
and do not overlook the fact that the most important 
progress possible to you individually ean be made 
through the medium of activities, giving you a contact 
with the soil. Mapison Cooper. 
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The Cooper Plan 


The Home;—Basis of True Progress 


ANY people who do not own their own homes 
M are very estimable citizens, and I would not 
therefore, throw any slurs in their direction, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that the man who owns 
his own home is a more responsible citizen, and he 
has more of the elements of stability and permanence 
which make for True Progress. Admitting that a 
home is desirable, if not absolutely necessary, we will 
discuss the ways by which a home may be acquired. 
The first step toward establishing a home is the 
securing of a piece of land; but it is possible to pur- 
chase a home out-right if one has the necessary funds 
or its equivalent in credit. However,. the man who 
acquires a piece of land and builds his own home is 
getting an experience and an education of the right 
kind which he does not get if he allows some other 
person to plan his home and build it for him; to say 
nothing of the fact that he is paying another a profit 
for doing this part of the work. Few men are suffi- 
ciently skilled with tools to actually do the work of 
construction, but if they are, they are fortunate, as 
they get a satisfaction from building their own home 
which those who buy a home never know. 

A piece of ground in the country is most desirable, 
and it should be within driving distance of city or 
town employment. Few are qualified to make a living 
from the soil even when the land and its improve- 
ments are ready for use; and the man who buys new 
land without improvements, necessarily undertakes a 
considerable task in putting this land in condition for 
the production of satisfactory crops. Then, too, 
equipment is necessary, to suit the requirements. 


is MAKING a home in the country or suburbs, not 

less than half an acre of ground is desirable, and 
where ground values are not too high, up to two acres 
is even more desirable. On two acres of land a man 
ean produce a living from the soil, always providing 
that he has a start and that the soil is in proper con- 
dition for the crops which are undertaken. 

A preliminary contact may be made with the soil 
by those who have summer cottages at the lake, or on 
a stream of water, or in the country. If you purchase 
ground for a summer home get a liberal slice of land, 
as it may prove useful to you in future. While 
summer-cottage locations do not in many cases make 
suitable year-around residence-sites, in some cases 
they do; and those who have limited finances may find 
it possible to purchase an unimproved tract of country 
location where they can put up a summer structure, 
to be developed later into a permanent home. 

So many details present themselves in connection 
with this problem, that I could write a book on the 
subject by considering the details. with which I am 
more or less familiar, and as covering many cases. 

The Cooper Plan has been very favorably received 
and the article on page 389 on ‘‘Municipal Activities 
to Relieve Unemployment’’ was inspired by the read- 
ing of same. ; 

Further comments from readers are requested and 
those who have worked out a practical home-owning 
plan, and especially those who have made their places 
in the country productive of cash-value crops, will be 
welcomed. 

Next month we will discuss the important question 
of crops to be profitably grown with small expense, 
and how to establish attractive home grounds which 
will at the same time yield an income. 

MAaApIson Cooper. 
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“Pulling Weeds Not Gardening” 


S EVERAL of my friends have written, claiming that 

my pulling weeds epitome, on page 305 of the July 
issue, is not strictly correct in that even the most careful 
and skillful gardener will have some weeds to pull. 

Well, now, friends, here is the whole story, as long as 
you must have it: The little editorial referred to had less 
than 300 words in it, and necessarily one cannot tell a 
complete story in small space. I am glad to elaborate on 
the weed-pulling theory, for the benefit of my friends 
who wish to be a bit technical about the subject. 

It is a fact that no matter how careful one gardens, 
there will be corners and places where cultivation is diffi- 
cult or impossible, and there will be an occasional weed 
which needs pulling. But this does not in any way 
vitiate the statement that pulling weeds is not gardening. 
The advanced gardener who knows the game, will let very 
few weeds get big enough to pull. If he allows them to 
grow to pulling size he is not doing a good job of garden- 
ing. As stated in the brief editorial referred to, the 
gardener who lets weeds grow until big enough to pull 
is a bum gardener. We need not be technical about this 
statement as it is a general one and if there are a few 
weeds to pull it is only according to ‘‘the exception 
proves the rule.”’ 

Most weeds should be killed before we see them. If 
the ground is stirred at the right time and in the right 
way, cultivating to kill weeds is almost unnecessary. If 
we do not stir the ground at the right time and in the 
right way, and a few weeds appear, we should not allow 
them to get big enough to pull; but they should be dis- 
posed of with the wheel hoe or perhaps the push or 
scuffle hoe. Or, if among plants where tools cannot be 
used, the hands will do work where the garden tools are 
impossible. If along toward Midsummer or thereafter, 
certain weeds appear in places where they should not be, 
and show a size which manifests itself, it is a simple 
matter to go over the garden and pull out these 
stragglers, which are, as above suggested only those which 
make ‘‘the exception prove the rule.’’ 

This subject is one of the most important in connection 
with gardening. Most gardeners start off in the Spring 
with plenty of enthusiasm, but it does not carry them far. 
Apparently they expect that after favored plants are 
given a start that they must shift for themselves there- 
after. While it is a fact that most of the hard and heavy 
work of gardening is done early in the season, a certain 
amount of cultivation should be kept up until Midsum- 
mer; and with some things and in some cases also there- 
after. The careful and conscientious, and naturally neat 
person, needs no coaching to keep the garden clean, but 
those who are only after the flowers, or other products 
of the garden, are inclined to be a bit careless about let- 
ting weeds grow where they should not. It is really such 
a simple matter to kill weeds when the seeds first 
germinate, or when the plants are very tiny, that there is 
no excuse if you have a big lot of big weeds to pull by 
hand. 

MADISON COOPER. 





The fourth installment of THz Cooprr PLAN appears 
on the opposite page and my friends who are following 
the subject closely will see that it is being developed con- 
sistently and with a definite object. After a few months, 
we will get out into the details of the subject and then 
those practical people who want facts and information 
will be satisfied. It is, however, necessary to elaborate a 
real plan first and then when we get to the practical 
details we will know what we are trying to do, and why 
we are trying to do it.—(Eprror) 


Flower ¥ 
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Low Wages a Benefit to Youth 


‘T HE President of Wellesley College, Miss Ellen Fitz 

Pendleton, recently made an address in which she 
stated some truths which our younger folks will do well 
to ponder. 

She offered the exact statement that the class of 1932 
was lucky because its members would go out in the world 
working on very low salaries; a thing fortunate for any 
young man or woman. 

Could there be any greater wisdom offered than the 
statement made by Miss Pendleton? The youngsters of 
America, and probably elsewhere in the world as well, 
have been having a pretty easy life of it during the past 
10 years and this easy time has been very destructive. 
We should none of us have an easy time and we should 
earn what we get or a little more. When we get more 
than we earn or more than we pay for, we are evading 
our responsibilities and taking things which do not belong 
to us; and there must be a day of atonement. That day 
of settlement is with us right now. 

Let us hope that when we come out of our present bad 
business conditions we will all have learned a lesson which 
will prove useful for the future. It is a fact that 9 
people out of 10 have come to a state of mind where they 
regard self-entertainment the chief end and aim of life. 
Could anything be more foolish? It is also irreligious. 
The person who does not assume the possibility of a 
future life, cannot understand the purpose of human life 
on earth. 

But we need not go further into the religious phase of 
the subject. It is only necessary to commend what Miss 
Pendleton says ;—fortunate is the young man or woman 
who goes out of school now and must start on a meager 
salary. Indeed if the graduate can get any kind of a 
job now, she or he may feel fortunate. It is now neces- 
sary for young people to start at the bottom and not at 
the top as they have been doing for 10 years or more. 

But they need not regard it as hardship. It is only just 
a needed training for a better work in future years. 


MapIson Cooper. 





Education Is for Use 


HERE is a host of people who cannot do much of any- 

thing with education after they get it. The query 
arises, of what good is education to such people? No 
good at all, and they should not have it! 

Grover Cleveland once said that education is some- 
thing which should be used and not merely put on for 
ornament. There is a world of sense in that statement. 
Few people understand that education is for what they 
can get out of it in the way of USE, and not what it may 
give them in the way of reputation or prestige. 

The time is coming, indeed it is here right now; when 
nothing but results will count. It makes no difference 
how much a person knows; it is the use he makes of 
knowledge. Ability without action gets us nowhere; 
and it is bad that any person should have ability and not 
use it for the benefit of his fellows. I was going to say 
that it was criminal, but will make the more moderate 
statement giving the educated idler benefit of the doubt. 

It is not necessary to say further that the person who 
acquires an education for his selfish and individual 
benefit has no true conception of brotherhood nor what 
constitutes good ethics; nor has he an understanding of 
the elements of religious values and merit. 

Ponder these things, friends, and apply them to your 
own ease if you will, but at least understand what 
knowledge and a so-called education represents in the 
scheme of human affairs. 

Mapison Cooper. 
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OME time ago, George F. Baker, whose reticence is as tradi- 

tional as his business success has been phenomenal, was 
finally induced to give out a newspaper interview, in which he 
said in part: 

“Business men of America should reduce their talk at least 
two-thirds. Every one should reduce his talk. There is rarely 
ever a reason good enough for anybody to talk. Silence uses 
up much less energy. I don’t talk because silence is the secret 
of success * * * My first job was in a small bank in Albany. 
i was a very quiet worker and that served to distinguish me. 
It was there that I made and invested my first thousand dollars. 
Then I simply planned my way to Wall Street. It was with 
that very money that I bought the First National Bank.” 


Both silence and discretion should be the constant practice 
by those upon whom nature has bestowed a glib tongue. The 
chief distinction of a jack-ass is its bray! 


Will the foolish ever learn from the wise? They will not; 
they never did and they never will. That’s why they are foolish. 

Education is not necessarily Academic training. The only 
education worth while is that which fits us for the problems of 
life. 


Beware of making investments through strangers, or in enter- 
prises you know nothing about. You know, Mark Twain said 
that a gold mine was a hole in the ground owned by a liar. 


When ex-president Calvin Coolidge, reticent of the reticents, 
speaks or writes, wisdom emerges in profound, concise para- 
graphs; he says: 

“Any reward that is worth having only comes to the indus- 
trious. The success which is made in any walk of life is 
measured almost exactly by the amount of hard work that is 
put into it.” 

“Work is not a curse, it is the prerogative of intelligence, 
the only means to manhood, and the measure of civilization. 
Savages do not work.” 

THe GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





Simplicity 

F all the varied elements of human life simplicity is perhaps 

the one that charms us most deeply and permanently. 

There is simplicity in thought. We like people to say what 
they mean, or, if they mean nothing, then to keep still, not 
wrap up nonentity in cloudy grandiloquence, which wearies ears 
and minds both. 

There is simplicity in art. The elaborate has its place, large 
developments of phrase and color and ornament, magnificence 
and munificence. But what pleases us and holds us most and 
longest is the quiet, simple touch that comes from the heart 
and goes to it. 

There is simplicity in life. Most of us are always seeking 
complications, wealth, luxury, remote and subtle pleasures, which 
allure us and elude us and deceive us, But when we are young 
we are happy with simple things, and when we grow old—and 
wise—we are likely to turn to simple things once more and 
to find that they content us. 

There is simplicity in character, and it is needless to point 
out the charm and restfulness of it, the infinite comfort and 
security. 

Also, there is what the French call so aptly, simplesse, the 
effort at simplicity, the labored affectation of it, which is one of 
the most repellent things in the world. 

The truth is that highly civilized, analytical, sophisticated 
spirits cannot easily maintain simplicity. They may worship 
it, but they can hardly achieve it, or re-achieve it, in its exquisite 
white innocence and its adorable charm. But with a reasonable 
effort they can at least keep before them the ideal of eschewing 
the artificial, the elaborate, the pretentious, and of seeking, so 
far as possible, directness and lucidity of thought and the plain, 
substantial, satisfying, permanent interests of life. 


—(Youth’s Companion). 
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Persistent Old Flower Friends 


N interesting article in THe FLOWER Grower told of a 

flower lover who had kept his mother’s Geranium stock go- 
ing for over fifty years. It set me to thinking of the various 
plants that we now have, which have been family possessions 
for a good many years. Thirty-five years ago a little boy in 
school gave his teacher an Amaryllis bulb, raised on his grand- 
father’s bulb farm. From that bulb she has raised dozens. 
Some were sold when in bloom, at a good price. Eight pots 
of them bloomed gorgeously this Summer, and now rest in the 
cellar, getting rested for next Summer’s display. 


Our Hoya ecarnosa dates back to a plant given to us by a 
friend in 1890. Our Sea Lily, Onion Lily, or Red Squill, came 
from the plant collection of an aunt over fifty years ago. We 
have Century Plants descended from the original plant ac- 
quired some forty years ago. The Pond Lily Begonia, the kind 
that grows fleshy, knobby stems that insist on writhing down 
the sides of the pot, and the huge Asparagus Fern, date back 
almost as far. The Night-blooming Cereus is over thirty-five 
years old and blooms unfailingly each Fall. We have Air 
Plants (Anthericum) from one bought a little later. Semper- 
florens Begonia have been kept going, by slips of seeds, while 
three generations of youngsters have grown up. <A Crab 
Cactus is hoary with age, but not too old to bloom. A Lobster 
Cactus runs it a close second. 

Forty-five years ago one school girl gave another an Oxalis 
Plant; an old sort, with roots, not bulbs, and long fleshy stems, 
of trailing habit, and bearing bright, clear-pink flowers. It 
is still in our plant collection, thriving and blooming as well as 
ever. 


UTSIDE, there are other old flower friends of the family. 
Grand Duke Alexis, the lovely old white ball Dahlia, with 
lavender-tipped quills, was given to us over a quarter century 
ago. It kept going without a break, until this Spring when we 
found to our dismay that our tubers were dry and dead. And 
here’s the proof that it pays to be generous. A friend to whom 
we had given tubers, years before, came to the rescue with a fine 
clump from our own stock. On with the Grand Duke! 

In the Rose garden are more old plants. A Baltimore Belle 
grew twenty-seven years at one place, was transplanted to a 
new home and has grown there over sixteen years. Grace 
Darling, Clotilde Soupert, and a beloved “Jack” have also 
moved from the old home to the new, and are still with us, hale 
and hearty. 

In all these plants there is living proof that old stock does 
not run out or lose its vigor and beauty. With proper care 
there is no reason why old plants, or their descendants through 
many generation of slips or seeds, cannot rival the newest pro- 
ducts of nursery or greenhouse; even though there is a senti- 
ment about the old plants obtained from friends of long ago, 
that no newly-purehased plants can hold. New plants are 
added from time to time, tried, and accepted or rejected; but 
there is a charm about the old plants, or their present day de- 
scendants that makes sure their place in our windows, our 
garden and our hearts, for so long as we may be privileged to 
cherish them. 

C. S. Day, (N. J.) 





Fall Flowers 


LOWERS that bloom in the Fall,—flowers that boldly push 

forth their brilliant reds, yellows, purples and golds on a 
world growing sober and languid in preparation for Winter 
retirement, deserve human appreciation and gratitude. The 
Lilies and Tulips and Roses of Spring come with a budding, 
growing, unfolding Nature when everything is springing up at 
the call of new warmth and moving forward in a tide of life 
and beauty; but the fall flowers come when the tide is receding. 
They are here to comfort and cheer us when the others have 
trooped away, abandoning us at the first chilly breath. Then 
break forth the bold Bachelor’s-buttons, zippy Zinnias, glorious 
Chrysanthemums and Dahlias, and the burnished hosts of Sal- 
vias, Cannas, Cosmos and Marigolds. They are like fresh 
springs in the arid deserts; like beds of glowing coals on the 
bleak pampas—their charm and friendliness are enhanced by 
the contrast with their dull and colorless surroundings. Fall 
flowers come to us like those rare friends when one is in need. 


(Editorial in Pathfinder) 
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George W. Borden. 

Brother Borden has been contributing to THE 
FLOWER GROWER since 1925 and he has covered some 
important subjects in his unique and skillful way. 

Educated as a minister of the Presbyterian Church he 
continued in the ministry until recent years when he 
retired on account of his health. Since retiring he has 
given much time to writing and his articles always 
breathe the spirit of praise and happiness. 


Written Zine Labels in the 
Long Ago 


In view of the numerous references to 
the various formulas used for zine labels 
that have recently appeared in a number 
of horticultural journals, the following ex- 
tract from the “Horticultural Register,” 
Vol. 1, 1835, p. 34, (nearly 100 years back) 
is of interest historically: 

“ON A NEW METHOD OF WRITING ON 
ZINC, FOR LABELING PLANTS” 


“Mr. Henry Braconnot, the celebrated French 
chemist of Nancy, to whom we are indebted 
for the curious transformation of rags and 
other similar vegetable substances into starch, 
gum, and sugar, by the agency of Oil of Vitriol, 
and whose name is well known in the chem- 
ical world for various researches connected 
with the analysis of vegetable substances, has 
given in the last number of the Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique, a preparation for writ- 
ing on plates of zinc to label plants. The 
writer, having a dislike to painting in oil, 
which is often inconvenient, and never endures 
a long time, resolved to turn his attention to 
some other way which would prove both ready 
and durable. The system of writing on zinc 
with a black crayon, which was accidentally 
discovered by M. Symon, an Amateur of Brus- 
sels, and noticed in the Revue Horticole for 
October, 1832, and the Bon Jardiniere for 1833, 
possessing many imperfections, led Mr. Bracon- 
not to try some experiments, being anxious 
to obtain a liquid, or a species of ink, which 
would be perfectly durable when exposed to 
the changeableness of the weather, and also 
one with which he could write with ease. This 
end, after several proofs, he is induced to 
believe he has in a great measure attained. 
If it answers, he will have done both the bot- 
anists and amateurs a great service. The pre- 
paration is as follows: 


Take Verdigris in powder one part, 
Salamoniac in powder one part, 
Lamp black (Mori de Fumea) half a part, 
Water ten parts; 


Mix these in a glass er pot mortar, at first 
only adding as much water as will mix it 
well, then add the remainder of the water; 
when placed in a vessel, let it be well shaken 
up from time to time, and in a few days it 
will be ready for use. This is not only excel- 
lent for labeling plants, but also for marking 
objects it is wished to preserve in low, wet 
situations, and for marking key, becoming 
quickly dry and being very durable. 


—Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin. 
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A seedling ‘‘Mossy”’ just coming into bloom. Later the flowers will almost completely hide the foliage 
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Mossy Saxifrages 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


ANY plants have been called 

“the backbone of the Rock- 

Garden;” but there are none, 
I think, more deserving of the name 
than the Mossy Saxifrages. Of these 
there are some fifty or more species 
and almost innumerable varieties and 
hybrids, both natural and garden. The 
“Mossies” seem to possess everything 
which we think of as desirable in a rock- 
garden plant. The fresh, green foliage 
hugs the ground closely and is as at- 
tractive, in a way, out of bloom as when 
covered with flowers; it is finely divided 
in little rosettes which are evergreen and 
form soft mossy mats an inch or two 
in thickness, slowly increasing in size 
each year until the ground is finally 
hidden completely. 

The flowers, which appear on slender, 
branched, leafless stems quite early in 
the Spring, vary from yellowish-cream 
to pure-white; and from palest-pink to 
crimson. Some are on short stems only 
an inch or two above the leaves; others 
may grow a foot in height. An in- 
dividual plant may be in bloom for three 
weeks or more and by making a selec- 
tion of the various species and hybrids, 
the blooming season may be extended to 
six weeks or even longer. 

Their culture is simple and a beginner 
may succeed with them as well as the 
experienced gardener. ‘ihe soil should 
be a gritty loam or can be mace from 
about equal parts of sandy loam, sma!] 
stone chips (or fine gravel), and leaf- 
mold. They will need a partly-shaded 
location; or, at least, protection from 
hot, direct sunlight. A little slope on 
the shady side of a rock will suit them 
to perfection. After blooming (and this 
is most important) gritty soi! should 


be worked among the leafy stems as a 


top dressing which will give the new 
growth a place to make roots and thus 


prevent winter-killing of part of the 
plant. The plants must be given a 


slight slope or even a vertical crevice 
to prevent water from collecting and 
freezing around the crowns, in other 
words, the drainage should be perfect. 

A great variety of plants may be 
grown by sowing a packet of mixed seed 
which can be had from some of the 
larger seed houses. Seeds germinate 
readily, but since they are very fine, 
the greatest care must be taken to 
prevent damping-off and as even the 
finest spray will flatten the seedlings, 
they are best raised in pots, pans or 
flats which can be set into a pan of 
water whenever they need moisture. 
The seedlings will be hardy as soon as 
they are large enough to go into the 
open ground and even very small plants 
will come through the coldest Winter. 

The following are some of the better- 
known species and named _ hybrids: 
Saxifraga decipiens, pink, white or yel- 
lowish; §S. trifureata, pure white; S. 
magnifica, large crimson; S. Rhei superba, 
rose; S. Apple Blossom, dwarf, pink 
and white; S. Bathoniensis, with large 
red flowers on foot-high stems. 

I find it hard to rhapsodize over the 
good qualities of any plant but if this 
were possible, I think I should take the 
remaining pages of this issue and sing 
the praises of the Mossy Saxifrages. 





This issue contains four separate 
articles on what might be called artistic 
flower arrangement,—one of the most im- 
portant subjects for the home-lover and 
the grower of flowers. Study these 
articles carefully and be sure that you 
file this copy for reference. 
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The Look Ahead for Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


—by which I mean the back-yard, 

and the front-yard, and the side- 
yard amateur, not the professional florist 
—is going to enjoy some mighty fine 
Roses in September. If his nurture has 
been reasonably good, his Hybrid Tea 
Roses have pulled across the hot Sum- 
mer with foliage on them, and are pre- 
paring to show him in September some 
of the finest buds of the year. There 
will not be so many of them, and that 
is one reason why they will be so wel- 
come. They will last longer, too, when 
eut, as well as on the plant. The cool 
nights that come with September and 
October are heartily enjoyed by rose 
plants that have been well treated over 
Summer. 


A NY really worth while rose-grower 


It won’t be only the Hybrid Tea 
Roses that will reward the real rose- 
lover. That sterling old white Rose, 


Frau Karl Druschki, will be spreading 
her snowy skirts in September if just 
reasonable care has preceded this bloom 
month. Some of the old Bourbons and 
Chinas, like Hermosa and Gruss an 
Teplitz, will also be with us in Sep- 
tember and make gay the rose garden. 
Of course the Polyanthas will be con- 
tinuing. If the grower has been wise 
enough to look into the newer, taller- 
growing Polyanthas, such as Else Poul- 
sen and Kirsten Poulsen (see illustra- 
tion), he will have most agreeable com- 


panions for the Roses I have above 
mentioned. 
The same week I write these words 


I have seen at a great nursery in cen- 
tral New York a magnificent late June 
show of the old Rose Zephirine Drouhin, 
a Bourbon sent out in France in 1868, 
and only just now beginning to be 
really known in America for what it is. 
In the case I mention, the plant had 
not been trained as a Climber, but had 
been allowed to sprawl on the ground, 
wherefore it was covered with b'oom, 
and the people who grew it insisted that 
it would keep on blooming now and 
then all Summer and Fall, thus showing 
its beautiful light-crimson, fragrant 
flowers on thornless stems over a very 
long season. 

But mostly at this time I want to 
look ahead for next year. It is too soon, 
perhaps, to worry about all the novelties 
that will be sent out, among which there 
may even be a few real gems. I confess 
to having several times expressed a 
fervent wish that somebody would de- 
clare a moratorium on any more of the 
pink Roses which our foreign friends 
insist on setting out for us every year. 
There is sometimes an improvement in 
these new varieties, but not nearly as 
often as a mere duplication. 

But right now the bones or the basis 
of a rose-garden for 1933 ean well be 
planned and much work ean be done on 
it. Under ideal conditions, as the ground 
is cleared, or nearly cleared, of its 
summer load, in what I hope is a new 
spot not before carrying Roses, addi- 
tional plants can ‘be arranged for. 


l AM not going to enter now into the 

controversy which will probably con- 
tinue to wage next year on the advan- 
tages of thorough preparation as com- 
pared with little preparation. I still 
feel that if the ground is good enough 
to grow extra-good Golden Bantam 
corn, it is good enough to grow good 











Rose,—Kirsten Poulsen 


Roses, provided it is so thoroughly 
drained that to have water stand on it 
is impossible. 1 do not, therefore, lay 
the burden of the conventional two-foot 
or three-foot preparation, with layers of 
muck and manure and sod, upon the 
prospective rose-grower. I do hope that 
the ground will be thoroughly dug to 
an honest eighteen inches of depth above 


any necessary drainage material, and 
that there can be incorporated in it 
considerable rotted manure or other 


humus, to serve both as direct plant- 
food and as the eatalyst, so to speak, 
that will unlock the stores of food in 
almost any soil on the North American 
continent. (It is one of the great ad- 
vantages of the Rose as a garden object, 
that it seemingly does not insist upon 
any one grade of soil. It may be sweet 
or sour; it may be clay or limestone; 
it may be heavy and rocky or light and 
sandy. Whatever it is and wherever it 
is, it can grow presentable Roses, if dug 
and fertilized and drained with reason- 
able care.) 

Much has been said and written about 
Fall-Planting. . There are those who in- 
sist that it is the only time to plant. 
There are those to whom it is poison. 
Being, I hope, quite completely sane on 
rose-growing after many years of ad- 
venturing in it, I feel quite sure that 
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there can be good Fall-Planting and bad 
Fall-Planting, as well as good Spring- 
Planting and bad Spring-Planting. In 
fact, about the only time it is not worth 
while to attempt to plant Roses is when 
the ground is frozen too hard to get 


into it or when you don’t have the 
Roses! These words ought to be given 
full value when I say that they are 


written two days after a new shipment 
of rose varieties from Australia has 
been put in the ground at Breeze Hill, 
and we expect to make them live, despite 
the fact that they came in the end of 
June. 

Fall-planting can be very successful 
if matured plants are obtained. This is 
a matter of insistence, but all the rose 
merchants are quite anxious to have the 
insistence made. In October and early 


November, and in some locations yet 
earlier than this, they have matured 
plants. They can dig them and strip 


the leaves off them. They can ship them 
so that they are not dried out by winter- 
storage. If such plants are put in well- 
prepared ground, it is quite possible 
to have them make a good start in the 
Fall—not to bloom, but to acquire root 
contact and be ready to do their fine 
work in the Spring of 1933. 


I do not want to be misunderstood, 
however. I am not insisting on Fall- 
Planting, but rather on the fact that 
Fall-Planting can be good planting if 
it is reasonable, intelligent and _ well- 
thought-out. The same is precisely true 
of Spring-Planting, as I have before 
intimated. 

After all, the whole effort in rose- 
growing is an adventure, and a delight- 
ful adventure, as I continuously insist. 
Any of my readers who want sure things 
ean plant Sweet Alyssum, red Geraniums, 
Hydrangea “Peegee”, and four or five 
other dependables. The real garden 
spirits will be delighted to take their 
chances with Roses from which they will 
expect, and receive, the great thrill that 
comes with effort and its reward. 





The Perennial Pea 


HIS hardy Perennial Pea (Lathyrus 

latifolius) is a very persistent grower 
when well-established, and there seems 
to be no particular trouble about getting 
it established if it is handled in the 
right way. I have had two of these 
plants on the opposite sides of my home 
for ten years or more and they get no 
particular attention and are a source of 
great satisfaction for several weeks each 
year. Those I have are a light red- 
purple shade. While not especially valu- 
able for cut flowers (because they fads 
rather quickly indoors), if the bloom is 
kept picked the plant stays in bloom 
for a considerable period. 

This plant is easily raised from seed, 
and best results are had when the seed 
pods are picked when just. beginning to 
turn brown, and the seed planted at once. 
It should sprout immediately and make 
plants which will survive the Winter. 

I understand that there is at least one 
other Perennial Pea which is white in 


color. —(Eprtor) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of let- 
ters received, prove the unique relation- 
ship between the Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“Of all the garden publications I read, THe 


FLOWER GROWER takes the lead. I would be 
very much lost without it, and the valuable 
instruction and interesting Editorials which 


I wish you unlimited success.” 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


you write. 


“I have greatly enjoyed THe FLOwEr 
GROWER. It is a real pleasure to greet it 
each month as an intimate worthy guest. 


Thank you for this privilege.’ 
(Gainesville, Fla.) 


“T read THE FLOwerR GROWER from cover to 
cover and save every number. Your writings 
are a source of courage and inspiration to me. 
Keep on, and more power to you.” 

(Lafayette, Ind.) 


“Tur FLOWER GROWER is the best and most 
complete magazine in the world. Every issue 
contains the most instructive, inspiring reading 
matter anywhere obtainable.” 

(Hale Eddy, N. Y.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER, to my mind, has all 
other horticultural magazines ‘beat hollow.’ 
It is chuck full of practical information worth 
knowing, from cover to cover, from the first 
of the year to the end of the year. It is 
also illustrated so that it makes the seem- 
ingly hard and impossible things easy to the 
average novice and amateur. When I say 
‘all other horticultural magazines,’ I mean 
the ones I have been able to find at the larg- 
est newsstands or by securing them otherwise. 

“Keep up the good work and may your tribe 
increase as the sands of the sea.” 


“Your magazine is clean and not tainted 
with misrepresentative tobacco advertise- 
ments, Keep it clean.” (Orange, Calif.) 

“Tur FLOWER GROWER is the finest maga- 
zine printed. And we take 20 magazines and 
papers.” (Marion, lowa) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is by many times the 
best thing I have ever seen in its line.” 
(Kentville, Nova Scotia.) 
“Enclosing $2.00 for a subscription. I feel 
I ani missing something since I have not taken 
the magazine for a couple of years. I rather 
suspect it is the editor's philosophy I miss 
more than the floral information. The sum 
total of a good many growers is O. K., but 
the information shed by one individual is 
often more important. So I am going to en- 
roll again.” (Birds Island, Minn.) 


“I am a subscriber to a half-dozen Ameri- 
can garden magazines, as well as two English 
publications, and it is no flattery to say that 
there is more information in each copy of your 
magazine than is found in all the others put 
together. Of course, there is more material in 
each of the others, but it is necessary to go 
through each. issue and select practical ma- 
terial from a mass of generalities, while in 
THE FLOWER GROWER every item is useful and 
to the point. 

“I think the difference lies in that your con- 
tributors are practical flower growers, and can 
anticipate the problems of the others. In 
short, your magazine is specific, while all 
others I have read are general in their treat- 
ment of all subjects.” (Pinehurst, N. Car.) 


“TI have been a reader of THE FLOWER 
Grower for eight years and find it a wealth 
of information to me as an amateur grower. 
I wish to commend your articles on the 


Balanced-Viewpoint.” . 
(Hamilton, Ont.) 


“TI have enjoyed the June issue of THe 
FLOWER GROWER so well that I am taking the 
liberty to write and tell you. Looks like 
every number gets better, and I want to thank 
you for editorial ‘Why Perpetuate Barbarian 
Instinets.’ 

“I wish you continued success with your 
good magazine and I wish to thank you for 
having the courage to tell the world what your 
convictions are. We need more men like you.” 

(Greenville, Miss.) 


“Tlave bought your magazine now for a year 
and a half, and expect to buy it for years to 
come, for I find it the best of its kind on 
the market and very helpful and interesting.” 

(Moosup, Conn.) 


“I am certainly sorry that I did not run 
across THE FLOWER GROWER long ago, as it 
is the most helpful magazine to the gardener 
I have ever seen.” 

(Chicago, Ill.) 


THe FLower 
interest and 


“IT could 
GROWER as I 


not be without 
find so much of 


help in every number.” 
(Lake Preston, S. D.) 
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“MEXICAN MORNING GLORY” 
(Ipomoea Digitata ) 

Readers of THE FLowER GROWER may be 
interested in the picture of a bulb which 
we purchased from a Chicago seed store 
25 years ago. The bulb when we bought it 
was about as large as a small sweet potato, 
and it was sold to us as a “Mexican Morn- 
ing Glory.” The botanical name is, I under- 
stand, Ipomoea Digitata. 

The bulb now weighs 62 pounds and as 
the comparison with the bushel basket in 
the photograph indicates, it is very large. 
We have tried to get another, but with- 
out success. The plant is a very rapid 
grower. We plant the bulb in the Spring 
and in almost no time the whole wall is 














covered. The foliage is beautiful and the 
flowers are like an enormous purple Morn- 
ing Glory, and it attracts much attention. 


ApotpH Baer, (Ill.) 


FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Gifts must always be attended with lov- 
ing thoughts, so if we begin now to plan, 
we flower lovers can find a nice choice, 
with the pleasure of the recipient definitely 
in mind, and we need no store to shop in, 
whether we are in town, mid-country, or 
city; so long as the mails are running and 
we grow bulbs and flowers. The gifts may 
be simple or large from the Flower-World. 


THINK OUT YOUR GIFTS 

Begin now, anytime, with pad and pen- 
cil, think back, of your Winter window 
gardens or outdoor summer gardens, what 
your favorites are; note what gave you 
enthusiasm, what you found particularly 
lovely,— that, “you wish such a one could 
see,” or that so and so would like. Jot 
down on your pad; “get for such a one.” 
This is the keynote of giving. Maybe some 
flower-loving friend has let fall by letter 
or conversation some favorite they are 
wishing for;—surprise them. You may not 
be able to get the plant, but you could get 
the bulb or seed, maybe by an exchange, 
which is a point if pennies have to be 
counted; and I notice all my plants shared 
and exchanged, thrive the best, and I do 
enjoy sharing them. 

It may be some tool that friends want, 
that they have seen you use in your garden 
work. 

Perhaps it is a subscription, to our best 
of all flower magazines, THE FLOWER 


Gpower, from which they can read and 
learn so much. It may be a garden book; 
there are many of these books on the 
market, for both large and small sums. 

Packets of seeds (in place of Christmas 
cards), three or four bulbs, a rare plant, 
basket or garden furniture, a jar of Narcis- 
sus, a pink Hyacinth, or a Begonia. Con- 
nect it up with the adaptability of the 
recipient. If the bulbs are not in bloom, 
let them have the fun of wondering what 
kind of flower it will be and watch for its 
buds and bloom. A painted bowl or jar 
would help and this verse attached: 

“Frosty winds without are blowing 

But within may flowers be growing 
Day by day a slow unfolding 
For your pleasure and beholding.”’ 

A bunch of waxen Christmas Roses, a 
blooming houseplant or bulb rejoices the 
heart of the flower friend. 

It is the personal touch,—the idea con- 
veyed by the thought. 

I have a friend who, in sending me a 
card or gift, it always bears something 
with the ‘“Forget-me-not.” It gives me 
pleasure that she has remembered my 
favorite flower from childhood up. 

In times of trouble or sorrow, flowers are 
God’s messengers to ease the heartaches. 

Plant Strawflowers now for Christmas 


bouquets. And so on all through the com- 
ing months, ideas will come and flower 


articles will be filling the gift box. 
Betva LocKwoop, (N. Y.) 


CRUELTY OF STEEL TRAPS 

Two years ago, at Thanksgiving time, two 
guests accompanied my brother on a tramp 
through our wooded pasture. In their 
wanderings they sighted a large Hoot Owl 
perched on the top branch of a tree. The 
bird did not move at their approach and 
upon investigating they found that the 
bird’s foot was held fast in a steel trap 
which had probably been set for muskrats 
by some neighbor boy. The trap’s chain 
was caught in the tree holding the bird a 
prisoner. The trampers hurried home for 
a ladder with which they hoped to rescue 
the bird alive. When they returned with 
the ladder the bird had succeeded in dis- 
lodging the chain and with the trap still 
fastened to it’s foot had flown away. 
Although they searched the surrounding 
trees they could not locate the bird. 


Over a month later when we were tramp- 
ing through the pasture we located the bird 
dangling from the chain which had caught 
in the top of another tree. The bird had 
evidently been dead for some time; but 
beneath the tree where the bird had been 
caught were the bones of a number of small 
forest animals. Evidently the other birds, 
most likely this Hoot Owl’s mate, had car- 
ried this food to the bird until it became 
too weak to cling to the branch. This in- 
cident is only one of the many unintentional 
eruelties which are caused by the use of 
steel traps. 

HELEN E. Ruy e, ( Neb.) 


AUSTRALIAN BOTTLE BRUSH 


The Australian Bottle Brush (Metro- 
sideros) is a pretty greenhouse shrub which 
I think is little known. The sprays of pink 
flowers are like a bottle brush. I first saw 
it in the ’70’s in a private greenhouse; and 
last in a St. Paul nursery, Holm & Olson, 
I think. I should think it might be a good 
house plant if given room enough. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 
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PLANT CANNA SEEDS IN THE FALL 


Try planting Canna seeds about an inch 
deep, out-of-doors in the late Fall. A year 
ago I planted 12 seed just to try, as they 
do not germinate very well in Spring. 
Eleven fine plants came up and all of them 
bloomed. Seedlings do not make very large 
roots the first season so I lifted the best 
ones into cans and will keep them in a 
semi-dormant condition in the house, with- 
holding moisture to keep them from grow- 
ing, giving only enough to keep them alive 
and the tops green. Will make roots large 
enough to keep over in the usual way by 
next Winter. 

Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 


POSSIBLE SOURCE OF INCOME 


Here is a way to make a little money, 
for an enterprising person, if you get 
started right, and it is a good training. 

When the Spring comes in full, go out 
and get leaves from many trees or shrubs, 
also flowers if available. Preserve the leaves 
and flowers in wax. The flowers being 
pressed so the petals will lie back from the 
center, perhaps some will have to be pressed 
flat. 

Collect Fall leaves and twigs and pre- 
serve leaves same way. 

Classify and name scientifically, also at 
least one common name. 

Put these in a case with a glass front and 
cotton padding. Seal the back after sprink- 
ling a little sulphur on the back of the 
cotton. Wax will do for the sealing. 


These trays can be used for private col- 
lections, serving trays, botany studies. 
They can be sold to high school students, 
college students and art students, directly, 
or they can be sold through garden clubs, 
art stores or advertising. 

Preparing these is a good pastime too. 
Charge according to material used, time in 
collecting, and work of putting it together; 
add 10% to this. 

This is a specialist work and will require 
much thought. 

Ernest L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 


DOG ENJOYS ODOR OF FLOWERS 


While I have often wondered at the 
marvelous sense of smell possessed by 
Animals and especially Dogs, I had thought 
of it only as being useful to them, until 
recently. 

Among my canine friends is a little Dog 
named Betty who often comes to see me. 
She loves to smell flowers and if any one 
brings them in she begs for them to be held 
down, then sniffs them exactly as people 
do, with very evident enjoyment. 

If there is a bouquet on a table and a 
chair near she climbs up, puts her paws 
carefully on the edge of the table and sniffs 
the flowers, never putting her nose on 
them only near enough to enjoy the odor. 

Her mistress tells me that when they go 
to walk Betty stops to sniff at any flower 
she sees, even wayside blossoms or weeds. 
Some she seems especially fond of and 
smells them again and again. Who would 
think of a little Dog enjoying a Rose, but 
it is very evident that Betty does. 

Our senses have doubtless become dulled 
by centuries of wrong habits of living, 
while animals, not having transgressed 
health laws, are nearer nature. 


Mrs. Mary E. LitcHrriexp, ( Vt.) 


PORTABLE HOTBED 


I have found my portable hotbed a very 
useful article when raising tiny plants 
from seed. ‘ The hotbed itself is nothing 
more than the glassed in cupboard of an 
old book case with shelves and back re- 
moved. If I wish to raise plants in early 
Spring the hotbed is moved south of a 
building where it is sheltered and receives 


Flower Jrowerw 


all the sunshine. If I am raising shade- 
loving perennials in the hot Summer 
weather, the bed is again moved, this 
time into deep or mottled shade as the 
plants desire. 

Anyone who has raised a number of deli- 
cate plants from seed will realize the value 
of this method for some varieties of plants 
are very exacting in their requirements of 
shade and temperature. This hotbed is 
light, easy to carry, and when the glass 
top is no longer necessary the doors can 
be opened and a screen put in their place. 

HELEN E. Ruy te, (Neb.) 


PAINTING FLOWER RECEPTACLES 


I painted an aluminum kettle with gold 
paint, planted drooping plants and vines in 
it, and hung it on my porch. It looks 
quite lovely, and looks expensive as well as 
attractive. I like gold paints for my fern 
jardinieres also. My other plant jars are 
painted jade green and black, some of them 
being all green, others all black and a few 
green, banded with black. 


KATHERINE Barrett, (N. Y.) 


CHICKEN IN A’ CAT FAMILY 


One of our neighbors has a Pullet with 
a most unusual history. 

Last Summer, a Mother Hen had the 
misfortune to lose all her chicks except 
one. Her owner did not wish to have her 
trailing around with only one Chick, so 
he took it away from her. 

While wondering what should be done 
with the Baby Chick, it was put down 
upon the floor near “Blackest,” a Mother 
Cat with one wee Kitten. 

To the surprise of everyone, Blackest 
drew the little orphan to her, and it 
cuddled down against her warm fur beside 
the Baby Kitten. 

The Chicken was so young that it read- 
ily accepted the strange foster mother. The 
family saw that it had food and the Cat 
washed it, warmed it, and loved it, as 
she did her own baby. 

However, Mother Cats and Mother Hens 
have different ideas about the proper way 
to bring up children, and Blackest never 
could understand why the Chick wished 
to tag after her all the time. 

Many times a day, she would put the 
Chick and Kitten to sleep, and then would 
quietly steal out of the nest to have a 
little outing by herself as is the custom 
of Mother Cats; when hearing a shrill 
peeping she would look back and see the 
Chick hurrying to overtake her. 

Then, of course, Blackest would promptly 
take the Baby Chick back to bed. She 
was obliged to carry it by one wing be- 
cause there seemed to be no other way 
to hold it. The Chick had to be carried 
about so much, that although Blackest was 
as gentle as she could be, the little wings 
were sometimes rather sore. She carried 
it until it was half grown. 

When the Baby Kitten grew old enough 
to play, it was at times rather rough with 
the Chick. At such times Blackest would 
often take the Chick’s part, boxing the 
Kitten’s ears or getting between them. 

In the Fall when the Chicken became 
full-grown it went to roost in the coop 
with the other fowls, and during the Win- 
ter it was kept in the coop on account 
of the cold and snow, but since the weather 
is warmer it is again out in the yard, 
and if it sees the Cat it will go to her 
and sit by her. 

Erra M. Morsg, (S. D.) 


MINIATURE DAFFODILS 

The miniature Daffodils are very scarce 
yet. They are very popular because of their 
daintiness when in flower and their adapta- 
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bility to the rock garden. They rarely 
grow over six or seven inches in height. 
To get the best effect with these little 
beauties, plant in small clusters of 10 
or 12 bulbs. There are both single, and 
double varieties. They are grown by only 
a very few nurserymen at present. The 
bulbs are not very much larger than a 
Snowdrop. Bulbocodium conspicuous or the 
yellow hoop-petticoat Daffodil is a golden- 
yellow-flowered one and the flowers are 
hoop-petticoat in form, and has a rush- 
like foliage. This one grows six inches 
tall; Jonquilla simplex is the true minia- 
ture Daffodil. Its color is a pure golden- 
yellow and the rush-like foliage is delight- 
fully fragrant. Jonquilla flore plena is 
the double golden-yellow. These varieties 
are perfectly hardy and they fit in the rock 
garden admirably well. Owing to their 
rarity they are quite expensive. I will 
have them advertised this Fall. 
LAWRENCE C. Ettery, (N. H.) 


MULCH VS. WATER 


During severe drouth such as we experi- 
enced last Summer, it becomes something of 
a problem to water as much as we would 
like. I find that frequent cultivation and 
mulching with weeds, grass, etc., helps to 
conserve moisture for a long period and in 
some cases artificial watering can be dis- 
pensed with. Unless the water supply is 
ample, and we are able to continue water- 
ing at regular intervals, it is best not to 
water at all. Plant as deeply as possible; 
cultivate the surface to encourage deep 
rooting; mulch well; and leave the rest to 
nature. 

F. Branum, (Ind.) 


THE “LUCKY” GARDENER AND THE 
OTHER KIND 


Recently a letter from a correspondent 
expressed a rather common belief that 
flowers did better for some persons, all 
things being equal. I agree with the corre- 
spondent that they do, but as to conditions 
being equal, it is my opinion that they 
never are, 

While seeming equal, there are many 
little personal touches that pass between 
the gardener and his plants that never can 
be expressed in words. 

Perhaps fertility of the soil is of first 
consideration. One gardener will carefully 
utilize all waste vegetable matter, whether 
coming from the garden or from the kitchen, 
which may be spaded in at the time, or 
kept for the mulch heap. This will include 
lawn clippings, hedge trimmings, soft 
prunnings, and other matter that frequently 
are thrown away as waste. I may state 
here that the best crop of beans I ever 
raised was on a piece of ground that was 
fertilized only with the hedge trimmings of 
the previous year. 

Then in the matter of pruning. One 
gardener will remove all non-productive 
wood, thus throwing the strength of the 
plant into the work it was designed for; 
while the other leaves his plant to dis- 
tribute its energy to many useless branches. 
I have never seen the Flowering Almond in 
such perfection as my own, and my method 
of handling them is to give winter-pruning. 
Then as the buds swell in the Spring, go 
over them again and remove all that ap- 
pear the least bit weak. This will apply to 
all spring-flowering shrubs. 

In the matter of coloring of flowers, one 
will carefully select his best plants and 
reserve them for seed, or divisions, while 
the other is more prone to cut his best 
flowers for display and therefore use the 
less perfect for propagation. 

One will guard a little closer against the 
evils of drouth, and will also reserve the 
watering for the hours after the hottest sun. 
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He will water thoroughly while watering, 
thus allowing the plants to develop deeper 
rooting; and he will have his soil in such 
condition that the roots striving deeply for 
water also find fertility in the depths. 

The same subtle differences will occur in 
planting; one pressing the soil firmly while 
the other leaves the soil so loose as to leave 
no intimate contact between the roots and 
the soil. In the matter of weeding, one 
will delay a little longer than the other, 
thus allowing the weeds to weaken the 
plants. 

These are the coarser qualities that dis- 
tinguish the “lucky” gardener from the 
ordinary; but the many extremely little 
things that instinct teaches cannot be put 
into words. “They are the trifles,” as 
Michael Angelo says, “that makes per- 
fections.” 


A. J. Demr, (Pa.) 


AILING BIRD AND ANTS— 
QUEER BIRD ANTICS 

A good story is this—and well told by 
H. M. Hill in the July issue. 

Perhaps the Grackle expected the Ants 
to eat the mites, the Bird may have had; 
or, to dislodge them, so that the Grackle 
could better shake them out. Ants are 
fond of plant-lice, for the honey-dew they 
secrete. 

In cleaning out a Martin house, we once 
found dead Martins covered with mites. 

Close observation brings out many queer 
things in Nature; right about us. Some 
friends reported how they noticed a Grackle 
and Robin much together, this Spring. 
They built a nest in a tree in their yard, 
but as yet there has been no off-spring. 
The pair is being watched with interest to 
see what kind of family they may produce, 
if any. The Robin may be surprised if 
she rears nigger babies; or is this just a 
companionate marriage of a pair of unusual 
Bird Lovers. 

ReENA BaAveEr, (Wis.) 


CARE OF AZALEAS 


Like Rhododendrons they require acid, 
lime-free soil. They will do well if placed 
in direct sunlight all Summer (as they are 
at our local botanical garden) provided 
they are watered sufficiently (and the water 
is not hard) but seem to prosper better in 
scattered shade. Water less toward Fall. 

What is most important; when brought 
indoors in the Fall they must be kept in 
a cool, light place—temperature not much 
over 50° F. (even down to 38° F.) until 
February. During this time they are 
watered very sparingly, just enough to keep 
them from drying out. Then about the 
beginning or middle of February bring into 
a warm room (temperature about 70° F.) 
and water freely. Spray the leaves with 
water every other day. The buds, (unlike 
Rhododendrons) only appear after this 
spraying. In 2 or 3 weeks the buds will 
often bloom profusely. 

If kept at a temperature of 60° to 65° F. 
they will remain in bloom from 7 to 8 
weeks. 

Do not spray the leaves after the flowers 
are blooming, otherwise it will spoil them. 

After the blooming period they may be 
placed outdoors again. 

I obtained my information from the local 
botanical gardens and from experiment. 

I purchased a tender Azalea (Indica) 
2 years ago in bloom. This year the plant 
has bloomed wonderfully and is 2 to 3 times 
as large as when I purchased it. 


Wma. G. BReMeER, (Pa.) 


BABY’S TEARS 


Baby’s Tears is Helxine, also called Irish 
Moss. It is a fine pot-plant. Grows easily 


under ordinary living-room conditions; likes 


a damp, rich soil; and should be kept well- 
watered. It makes a_ round, trailing 
cushiony mass of tiny green leaves, but no 
flowers. Is charming as a rock-plant, but 
tender. Is sold by many greenhouses. 


Mrs. JouHn F. Monroe, (Georgia) 


PROTECTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
WINTER 


To keep Chrysanthemums from freez- 
ing out, cover with a big shovel of coal 
ashes, after ground is frozen. I have not 
lost a Chrysanthemum in years and our 
winters get pretty cold here in western 
New York. 

Mrs. Amos Hasetey, (N. Y.) 


“MY GARDEN BOOK” 


Like most other FLowrer GROWER readers, 
I keep each copy of the magazine on file 
and very, very seldom clip anything from 
its pages. It is impossible to do this with 
all the magazines one receives, if one had 
the desire, as one’s shelves would soon be 
overflowing. It is sort of a problem of 
having the cake and eating it too, which I 
have solved by making “My Garden Book.” 

I secured a large, indexed, bookkeeping 
book and in this book I paste all bits of 
garden information that I read in daily 
























































(From the New York State College of Agriculture) 
The Improved Double Hollyhocks are desirable acquisition 


papers and weekly or monthly magazines. 
Each addition is indexed at the time I 
place it in the book, in this manner I find 
it a ready source of information at all 
times. One of the best things about this 
sort of a garden book is that it is never 
finished; any day I may read information 
about some new flower, a new method of 
propagating a rare plant, or an especially 
pretty picture of a single flower or bouquet 
arrangement, All such things are clipped 
immediately and pasted into the proper 
place in the garden book, for future 
reference. Since starting my garden book 
I have never been bothered by having to 
look through piles of old magazines for 
some garden hint I had intended to save but 
had failed to clip. 

A number of pages in various parts of the 
book are given over to annuals, perennials, 
bulbs, water plants and pools, shrubs, trees 
and various other topics. In another part 
I have assembled a great many of my favor- 
ite garden and flower poems and mottoes. 
Still another part of the book, one that is 
very interesting to me, contains pictures 
and articles about the various plant explor- 
ers and descriptions of the places in which 
they find these new plants that are brought 
back to America for we gardeners. 


Heten E. Rvuyte, (Neb.) 
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Timely Suggestions for September 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Vacation is almost ended 
September days are here, 
Nature is most beautiful 
The sky is blue and clear. 


—Marie£ BL. Sapporis. 


N September, when hints of autumnal 
color harmonies begin to show, Nature 
is indeed beautiful; and one longs 

to linger in the country, but after Labor 
Day, for most families, the time for ex- 
tended visits to the country cottage are 
about over. So we now give thought to 
the harvesting, preserving and transport- 
ing to the winter home, crops that have 
been grown for that purpose. Begin to 
get the flower and vegetable gardens in 
good shape to leave. Do not consider 
leaving behind, the kitten or any other 
pet that may have been adopted during 
the summer sojourn without making 
proper provision for a home for it. 

With the return of school days, mothers 

should give special study to the important 
matter of the putting up of school lunches 
that not only tempt the child’s appetite, 
but are well-balanced and _ nourishing. 
Plan to have in the lunch each day some 
uncooked vegetable such as crisp lettuce, 
tender celery, winter radishes, grated raw 
carrot, whole or sliced tomatoes and some 
fresh, seasonable fruit as a dessert. Very 
helpful information on this subject may 
be obtained in New York State by re- 
quest, from the Department of Education, 
or the Extension Department of Cornell 
University. 


Prepare the cellar for the storage of 
fruits and vegetables by giving it a 
thorough cleaning. Take out-of-doors to 
clean and air, everything that is portable. 


Wash the windows and whitewash the 
walls. Whitewash being a good germi- 


cide and light in color, tends to make 
the cellar sweeter and lighter. Keep the 
cellar open to the air as late in the 
season as it is possible, and even during 
the Winter ventilate the vegetable storage 
place on mild sunny days, never allow- 
ing the temperature to drop below 35°. 
Don’t guess at this; use a reliable ther- 
mometer, so as to be on the safe side. 


To dry for future use any variety of 
snap or lima beans, allow the pods to 
remain on the vines until the entire plant 
has ripened. If the crop is a small one, 
the pods may be picked and shelled by 
hand, and the seeds placed in the sun or 
in a cool oven to dry. With a larger 
quantity, the vines may be pulled up and 
the seeds thrashed out, dried, and stored 
until needed. 


Give attention to your lawn at this 
time. It may save you the trouble and 
expense of re-making it at a future date. 
First mow the grass quite closely, and 
then go over the entire lawn carefully 
with a sharp toothed rake, removing all 
weeds, dead grass and waste materials 
that may have lodged in the grass, at 
the same time loosening up the soil some- 
what. Then broadeast a suitable fertilizer 
and re-seed any spots that may require 
it, being sure to use a good grade of 





grass seed, chosen with regard to its suit- 
ability to the particular kind of soil you 
have, and to the location as to shade 
and sun. 


When the tops of Gladioli have ripened, 
cut them off quite close to the corm, 
which after drying a short time, may be 
stored. Save the small bulblets to be 
planted out in the Spring to make bulbs 
for flowering the following year. After 
the foliage of Dahlias has been blackened 
by frosts, cut it off leaving a length of 
stalks just about long enough to make 
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the handling of the clumps easier. Place 
the clump in a shady place to dry with 
the stalks down so as to allow the moisture 
to run out. Store the tubers in a place 
in which the conditions are right for the 
satisfactory keeping of potatoes. 


There is still time for the dividing 
and setting out of perennials, those re- 
liable stand-bys of the garden, as they 
will have a chance to become well estab- 
lished before Winter sets in. By giving 
thought to the selection of varieties, it is 
easy to have garden bloom from May, 
when the old-fashioned, lovely Bleeding- 
heart flowers, until late in the Fall, when 
hardy Asters and gay Chrysanthemums 
are at their best. 


Details of Hand-Pollination 


BY RUTH H. LEE, (R. 1) 


but uncertain method of produc- 

ing new varieties. Patience, skill, 
and correct labeling are the chief re- 
quirements. In most cases a general 
knowledge of the structure of the flower 
will enable the amateur to experiment as 
far as he likes. 

The two most important parts of a 
flower to be considered are the Stamens 
and the Pistils. The Stamens give the 
male pollen grains and the Pistil pro- 
tects the ovary or female egg. The 
Stamen is made up of a long slender 
stalk called the filament, and a slightly 
enlarged top called the anther. It is in 
this anther that the pollen grains are 
born. The pollen is made up of very 
minute yellow or brownish grains, al- 
though sometimes it is in the form of a 
more glutinous or adhesive mass. The 
Pistil is made up of three parts, as a 
rule; a bulbous lower portion called the 
ovary, a slender stalk called the style 
and a slightly enlarged opening at the 
top of the style called the stigma. 

The actual act of Pollination is to in- 
troduce pollen grains from the anther 
to the mature stigma. The grains enter 
the opening in the stigma, make their 
way down the tube-like style and finally 
come into contact with the ovary. If 
the pollen “takes,” the seed is formed 
right there in the ovary. 

If the flower you are working with is 
to be crossed with another variety of the 
same species, the Stamens of one of the 
plants must be removed before the pollen 
grains mature to insure against any 
foreign pollen coming into contact with 
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your specimen. The best way to do this 
is to wait until the flower is just ready 
to open and then to eut the stamens and 
petals off with a sharp pair of surgeon’s 
scissors, leaving only the Pistil. Waxed 
paper, moistened at the edges, can be 
placed around the specimen and tied 
tightly with a piece of tape. 

String, if tied tightly, cuts. I like this 
method of “bagging” because I can watch 
my specimen progressing under the 
transparent paper. 

As soon as the stigma is mature, the 
opening at the top will be pronounced. 
An ordinary field glass is a great help 
at this point. Remove a Stamen from 
the other plant and crush it on your 
thumb-nail. Take some of the pollen 
dust on the end of a soft paint brush, 
unbag the Pistil of the other plant and 
gently brush the Stigma leaving a good 
amount of pollen at the opening. Brush 
several times and rebag. Leave the bag 
on until the seeds are formed. Be sure 
the plant is labelled correctly. Since 
crossing requires several generations, 
sometimes, to acquire the desired result, 
correct labelling will save you time and 
mistakes. 

When the seeds are mature, collect 
them, label them, and plant them in seed- 
boxes. When they come up, transplant 
the more vigorous seedlings. When these 
in turn blossom, pick out the plant which 
comes the nearest to your ideal and re- 
cross with another plant possessing the 
qualities you desire. The main thing is 
to keep your goal definitely in mind, and 
not to be tempted by the alluring pos- 
sibilities of other seedlings produced. 
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The drawings of the four 
chairs show the later de- 
signs. The first has the 
square tapered legs with the 
spade foot and the front 

of the seat curved. - 


called “The Cabinet Dictionary” and 

in 1805 another book called “The 
Cabinet Maker, Upholsterer, and General 
Artists Encyclopaedia.” 

Designs for a large number of chairs 
are given in each of these books and a 
number of them are highly fantastic and 
freakish. They were evidently the result 
of his efforts to design something entirely 
original instead of using and adapting 
the patterns that had preceded and that 
had been proven to be artistic and prac- 
tical as well as strong and lasting. He 
did however create many excellent chairs 
which have come down to us, and which 
show distinetly his adaption of the de- 
signs of Adam, Chippendale, and Hepple- 
white. 

In many of his best chairs the vase 
splat—originally called splad—is used in 
some form, while others show the fes- 
tooned drapery in combination with 
vase and lyre. All these being adaptions 
of the Adam style which was introduced 
after the return of Robert Adam from 
a visit to Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
Other patterns adapted from Adam are 
the ears of wheat and the three plumes, 
called the Prince of Wales feathers. 

Other chair backs were of the distinct 
shield shaped type of Hepplewhite and 
would be called by the latter name if one 
considered the backs alone. One fine type 
of the lyre-back chairs, had for the top 
rail, a carved twisted rope with a button 
near each end; while lower down the lyre 
was placed between two horizontal splats 
with a narrow straight piece each side 
of the lyre, making a sort of frame for 
the lyre. 

His later styles were much heavier and 
coarse, with heavy top rails, sometimes 
quite broad and solid, while others were 
cut out or perforated in various patterns. 
Occasionally one was paneled across the 
back either horizontally or vertically with 


| 1803 Sheraton published a book 





Sheraton Chairs 





























BY C. W. BROWN 


the panel upholstered, thus contributing 
to the comfort of the sitter. While the 


early and more fancy chairs were for the 
use in drawing rooms of the wealthy, the 
later ones were constructed more espe- 
cially for general everyday use in the 








DRAWINGS FROM SHERATON’S BOOKS 


The upper two patterns show the vase-type, showing 
the Adam influence. The third pattern is more nearly 
what is usually termed ‘‘Sheraton.”’ The fourth is the 
shield type of Hepplewhite with the festoon of Adam, 

with a suggestion of the vase also. 


better class homes and were well adapted 
for this purpose. Some of them give a 
suggestion of the solid heavy Empire 
period to follow. 


The chairs had a large size and com- 
fortable seat and were very strongly 
built. The side pieces of the backs were 
a continuation of the rear legs and the 
back was shaped to fit the body. The 
front legs were usually of the turned 
style, either reeded or plain, and reeding 


In pewter the left hand piece 

is a Cup and Saucer, Meas- 

ure; Ink Well, Sand Box and 

Sealing-Wax Box on a tray; 

Salt Dish and a Beaker with 
handle 





The third one shows the 

pierced back and the fourth 

is paneled but without the 
upholstering. 






was frequently found on the arms and 
backs. Sometimes he used the rectangular 
tapered leg with the spade foot, and 


rarely the curved concave front leg. Sets 
of six chairs usually had one arm chair 
and originally these were higher than the 
others of the set. The suggestion has 
been made that these allowed the one who 
carved, to perform the work more easily, 
though it may have been from the older 
idea that the head of the house should 
be placed highest. 

Sheraton also used the X back fre- 
quently, either of straight bars or of two 
half circles. In some chairs the turnings 
were made to resemble bamboo, and these 
were called bamboo chairs. In other 
eases the back side pieces were turned 
and perhaps beaded. Some backs were 
of a sort of trellis pattern, and some- 
times in combination with curved pieces 
which would indicate the adaption from 
the Chinese. 

The Sheraton chairs were well pro- 
portioned and well built but there is such 
a multiplicity of designs, many of them 
resembling to a considerable degree those 
of other makers, that it is difficult to 
positively identify those of his manu- 
facture; and his books of patterns con- 
tains designs that appear so impractical 
that probably they were never used. It 
is likely that the book was used as sug- 
gestions to his customers and the chairs 
were built to suit the tastes of his clients. 
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Two lamps of the Whale Oil Period with the 
double tube wicks. These are of a beautiful 
green color and of a medium size. The water 
bottle or vase is of a brown, pale blue, white 
and clear glass in stripes 
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September in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 





ANY varieties of flower seeds 

have set, and a pleasant task 

to perform this month is to 
harvest, clean, and pack them away sys- 
tematically in marked containers. Some 
of the seeds of plants that bloomed in 
early Spring should be brought out and 
some thought given as to where they are 
to be planted. With luck, California has 
one or two rains in September and such 
seed as Antirrhinum, Star of the Veldt, 
Centaurea, Larkspur, Annual Daisy, 
Seabiosa and Calendula may be planted 
now in Southern California. 


Plant Calla Lily roots now on the 
north side of the house along the line of 
the drip from the eaves.' They thrive 
wonderfully in this position. 


Some of the bulbous plants deteriorate 
rapidly when left above ground. Plant 
the bulbs of Watsonia, Spanish and 
Dutch Iris now. 


Sow Winter-flowering Sweet Peas this 
month. 


Prepare Rosebushes for their Decem- 
ber blooming by pruning lightly at the 
beginning of this month and_ then 
watering. They should have been resting 
during the past month or two. 


Another group of bulbs that requires 
early planting is the Poeticus section of 
the Narcissi. 

In Central and Northern California 
roots of the various perennial Phlox may 
be secured and set out. In Southern 
California one may do the same _ but 
perennial Phlox are not the display there 
that they are in cooler sections. Why 
not use the space for something that 
performs better in a warm climate. 


Secure an ounce or two of mixed Wild- 
flower seeds from your seedsman and 
strew them liberally wherever space is 
available. You will be repaid a thousand- 
fold next Spring when they bloom. 


This month sow seed of Primula, Rhe- 
mannia angulata, Pentstemon, Pansy, 
Oriental Poppy, Annual Poppy, Forget- 
me-not, Stocks, Wallflower and Canter- 
bury Bells. All of these except the 
Annual Poppy should be planted in 
flats. 


The Michaelmas Daisy or Perennial 
Aster has bloomed several times during 
the season. If its stems are cut down 
onee more it will bloom again before 
Winter. 

Ranunculus and Anemone may be 
planted this month. First soak the euri- 
ous tubers in luke-warm water for about 
four hours. The Ranunculus roots, which 
resemble miniature Dahlia tubers, when 
soaked become plump and should then 
be planted with the fingers pointing down. 
It is rather hard to determine on an 
Anemone which is up and which down. 
The crown has a few dry shreds clinging 
to it and this side should be up; but 
if there is any doubt lay it on its side 
so that the roots may more easily find 


their way down, and the shoot its way up. 


Nemesia, a newcomer to the United 
States from South Africa, via England, 
is not seen as often as it deserves to be. 
It is rather a miniature plant and so 
would do nicely in the rock garden. 
Plant the tiny fuzz-covered seeds now for 
early Spring bloom. 


Plant Glads this month for January 
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and February bloom. 


Cyclamen plants may be set out now 
in shady places in leaf-mold. 


Violets may be transplanted and 
muleched with old manure during Sep- 
tember. Watch them closely for green 
aphids which “flourish as the green Bay 
tree,” during the Winter months. 


The autumn flower shows are usually 
held late in September. One knows of no 
pleasanter way to spend an afternoon or 
evening than to attend one or all of them. 
Due to the depression the price of admis- 
sion has been cut in half. 





The Great Tree of Tule 


BY MABEL LITTLE, (Calif.) 


OW Longfellow would have gloried 

in “The Great Tree of Tule!” 

More than one “Smithy” could 

find shade and shelter beneath its spread- 
ing branches. 

If you have ever seen the great Banyan 
Tree (Ficus Indica) in the Botanical 
Garden at Calcutta, or the “Chestnut 
Tree of a Hundred Horses,” said to be 
the largest tree in the world, at the foot 
of Mount Etna; then you can form some 
idea of what “The Great Tree of Tule” 
(Taxodium distichum) is like. 

This giant Cypress is one of the largest 
of its kind in the world, with branches 
that have a spread of 140 feet. It is 
about 160 feet high, and four feet from 
the ground, is 160 feet in circumference. 


Showing branches of ‘‘The 
Great Tree of Tule,”’ Giant 
Cypress ‘‘old before Colum- 
bus discovered America’’ 


Twenty-eight persons with outstretched 
arms, and finger-tips touching, can barely 
encircle the trunk. The picture shows 
just how small a human being looks in 
comparison with this awe inspiring work 
of time and Nature. 

The home of this wonderful tree, is 
Santa Maria de Tule (which means Holy 
Mary of the Bulrush), in Mexico. 
Throughout all Mexico it is known as 
“The Great Tree of Tule,” and it is said 
that the tree was a thousand years old 
when Columbus discovered America. 
Nearly four centuries ago, Herman 


Cortes and his soldiers found rest and 
shelter beneath this immense tree. 
at that time, its 
greatly admired by the Spaniards. 
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Base of Giant Cypress ‘‘old before Columbus discovered America’ 


larger than any of the great trees in 
Chapultepec Park, at Mexico City, the 
monareh of which is “Arbol de Monte- 
zuma.” Baron Von Humboldt was so 
impressed with the tree he carved his 
name on the trunk, but now the bark 
has almost grown over the name and it 
is practically undecipherable. The Baron 
considered the ancient Cypress a worthy 
rival of the huge Baobab (Adansonia 


digitata) of Africa. 

A notice has been posted on the tree 
warning travellers to refrain from muti- 
lating it. Also the traveller is asked to 
pay Six Centavos to see the tree, which 
sum is used as a road tax. 

So, if you want to see the giant Cy- 
press, be prepared to hand over this 
small sum, and believe me, it is well 
worth it! 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 7 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 
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“In the day of prosperity, be joyful, but in 
the day of adversity consider....Say not thou, 
what is the cause that the former days were 
better than these? For thou dost not enquire 
wisely concerning this........ ....’—BIBLE. 


AN’S inheritance from Nature is the 
M Mineral, Vegetable and Animal 

Kingdoms, besides all organic and 
inorganic matter and their forces. And 
sooner or later he will be called upon to 
render an account of how he used or mis- 
used this great inheritance entrusted to him. 


Gladiolus, ranking first perhaps among 
cut flowers, are said to have also been prime 
favorites of Greek rulers and Roman 
emperors, the spiked blooms resembling a 
“gladius,” or little sword. ; 


If folks hadn’t been so “gooseberry-eyed” 
a few years back, rushing headlong into 
Venus’s flytrap in an effort to get-rich- 
quick, but had instead wisely budgeted their 
balance, fewer would be standing on their 
heads now juggling to balance their budgets. 


Other things than humans get in a jam, 
or pickled. Improve the flavor of your 
raspberry jam by a stalk of rhubard. Try 
cut corn with mixed pickles of kuks, peppers, 
beans, etc. Bits of dried orange peel, a 
few raisins and sticks of cinnamon give 
sweet pickles a piquant flavor. 


“Chews” influence the world’s affairs more 
than we guess. It must be so. No matter 
how full one is of sweet milk of human 
xindness, a “chew” or so of the wrong food, 
turns acid in no time. How many blunders 
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of our big public men do you suppose might 
be directly traced to the condition of their 
“innards” if the truth were only known. 
This writer suggests that each time just 
before Congress convenes every man and 
woman member be examined to find out 
what foods agree or disagree with them; if 
they suffer from broken arches, gumboils, 
or other afflictions. Then put them on a 
rigid diet of properly selected and prepared 
foods. Who knows what grand results 
might follow to the everlasting benefit of 
this aching world. This suggestion is not 
offered in an attempt to be funny. There is 
more truth in it than perhaps poetry. 


In certain eastern, southern and mid- 
western states may be found an odd waxy- 
white leafless little plant whose various 
nicknames are Indian Pipe, Fit Plant, 
Birds’ nest, and Ice Plant; because the 
frozen-like bits of jelly melt with the 
warmth of the hand. Evidently sort of 
parasite growth yet has many medicinal 
virtues. Combined with rose-water its juices 
make a soothing lotion for inflamed eyes. 
Internally, it has been successfully used as 
relief for restlessness, nervousness, pains, 
and fevers. It is under the rule of the Moon. 


“We can «wim in the sea like fishes, and fly 
in the air iike birds; but how to live on the 
earth we do not yet know.’”’—GHANDI. 


Much has been said before depression 
became the absorbing topic of discussion 
about the desirability of a five-day week 
plan to give people more leisure. How many 
know what to do with their leisure except 
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to run jazzily around in circles on land, sea, 
or in the air? Play is important, but also 
“an idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 
Too many idle ones bored with nothing to 
do and burning with desire for excitement 
and thrills have already turned to all sorts 
of crime as pastime. How few regard leis- 
ure or vacation time as an opportunity, not 
for child’s play and the simple pleasure of 
relaxation, but an opportunity for self- 
improvement and to acquire a_ higher 
culture. Man has no idea how to employ 
his leisure since his capacities to sanely 
enjoy and profitably employ leisure are 
quite undeveloped. So until he is properly 
educated along these lines such gifts as too 
much leisure and time on his hands will 
only result in destruction of himself and a 
good many others. 


Slimming luncheon: Peel and core a fat 
cucumber. Fill with cottage cheese, chill, 
slice, and serve on lettuce hearts with may- 
onaise mixed with lemon juice or the latter 
alone. Serve with unbuttered bran muffin 
and tall glass of cooled barley water with 
a dash of lemon or lime. Another refresh- 
ing health drink: Grate either or both of 
red beets and carrots, 2 tbs. to a glass of 
water. Stand 1 hr., drain, and add dash of 
tomato juice. 


There’s a lot of muddled ideas about 
Work these days. A good many labor 
under a false belief that honest-to-goodness 
work is only fit for horses—a sort of 
calamity to befall one, or kind of punish- 


ment. A boy I know got a job after loafing 
about home two years since graduating. 


It was in a shop where each person was 
supposed to earn his wages. Reaching home 
naturally tired after unaccustomed labor, 
his dad sympathetically remarked to the 
mother: “He’s a good boy; he ought not 
have to work.” Such remarks are no credit 
to any parents. 

The Bible says: 

“Tf any would not work, neither should he 
eat. For we hear that there are some which 
walk among you disorderly, working not at all, 
but are busybodies. Now them that are such 
we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that with quietness they werk, and 
eat their own bread.” 


Before any real lasting change for the 
better can take place in the affairs of men, 
there must come a mental change in this 
false attitude towards work. “Honest labour 
bears a lovely face;”—it is not a punish- 
ment, a disgrace nor something to avoid. 


The Bible is chock full of interesting 
things about flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
birds and other creatures, as well as sage 
advice and comfort for these distressing 
times. You better reread its pages. It 
even tells in Deut. 15, all about morator- 
iums; and in the first chap. of Proverbs, 
advises: “Cast thy lot among us; let us 
all have one purse.” Is it possible that as 
a Christian people we are merely hearers 
of the Word, and not doers. 





Dog Searches for Master 


The following is from The Daily 
Advertiser, Aurora, Mo.: 

A large brindle Dog has been on the 
lookout for his master since the fifth of 
September, (nearly 3 weeks) but so far 
without luck. The Dog has been staying in 
R. E. Hinchey’s yard most of the time, Mr. 
Hinchey told us yesterday. 

If the Dog can see the driver of the car, 
he pays no more attention to it. Too, he 
does not look at trucks and small cars, but 
only the larger makes. 

It is his habit to run after the car until 
he gets a glimpse of the driver, and then it 
is all off until the next car comes along. 
Mr. Hinchey is of the opinion that he was 
lost by some passing motorist. 
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HICORY is cultivated for its carroty 

roots and used as a_ substitute for 
coffee, and as an adulterant in ground 
coffee. For this purpose roots are washed, 
sliced, and dried in kilns. From an acre, 
six to ten tons of roots are expected. 
American wholesalers import 2,000,000 
pounds of Chicory root annually. It is put 
on the market, ground or unground. 





Some of the various Cacti are known as: 
Cholla. Pea-pod, Jointleaf, Gooseberry, 
Mistletoe, Nipple, Golden Flowered, Hedge- 
hog, Organ Pipe, Giant Sahuara, Dwarf, 
Prickly Pear, Night-Blooming Cereus, 
Melon, Old Man, Leafy, Cabbage, Cochineal, 
Thistle. Fish Hook, Rat-tail, Water, Living 
Rock, Cane or Walking-stick, and Cancer. 

The Common Ox-eye Daisy, or Whiteweed, 
and the Marguerite, botanically are Chrys- 
anthemums. 

Some Insect musicians are the Grass- 
hopper, Katydid, Cricket; also the Cicada 
or Harvest Fly, of another order; the Click 
Beetle, and The Death Watch. 

The Grasshopper is the largest insect. 
In Florida and Georgia it is as big as a 
small bird; three inches long, with heavy 
body, and does not fly. 

The Grasshopper jumps, and the Cricket 
and Katydid run. 

The Gypsy Moth is so called because the 
male is yellowish-brown, about the color of 
the complexion of a Gypsy. In France it 
is called Zigzag Moth because the lines on 
the wings of the female, which is white, 
run irregularly across them. Their Cater- 
pillars hang from a silken thread. The 
young Caterpillars have a tiny gas-bag at 
the root of each hair, which causes them 
to float in the air, thus they are widely 
distributed. 

Oil from the seed of Cherry pits is being 
squeezed out to make cosmetics. The resi- 
due goes into fertilizer, and the shells are 
used for fuel. 

Skunks are fond of horned tomato worms. 
A truck garden was being fast depleted by 
these worms until Skunks came twice a day 
after these worms. 

The Bagworm (Oiketicus abbotii) is 
found on Evergreen Trees and on Holly, 
etc. The male is moth-like, with wings, 
while the female is without wings. They 
walk around on the branches with a house 
on top of them until it gets so heavy, 
it swings down from the branch and travels 
on the underside of the branch. The 
“house” looks like a pointed tassel made of 
little sticks or needles stuck together with 
silk. 

Iechneumon Flies are of several thousand 
known kinds. They resemble a wasp in ap- 
pearance. One large variety lays eggs in 


the Woolly Bear or Tiger Caterpillar. Still 
larger Caterpillars are sometimes seen 


crawling with the cocoons of the fly, stand- 
ing erect like long, slender eggs on their 
back. What looks like a white or yellow 
egg-shell is the silk threads that form the 
casing of the cocoon that contains larvae 
of the Ichneumon Fly. 

The Daddy-Long-Legs or Harvest Spider 
(Phalangion) from phalanx, (finger) re- 
fers to the long legs, is harmless and bene- 
ficial to man. It eats plant lice by chew- 
ing them, not by sucking, like other Spiders 
do. I once watched one drag a big moth. It 
was funny and an almost unbelievable sight, 
as comparative size would be about like a 
man trying to drag an elephant. 

RENA BaAveEr, ( Wisc.) 
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Editorial Notes 

OOKING through calatogues and ad- 

vertisements, especially those adver- 
tising Peonies and Iris, we find many 
collections offered. It may be well for 
the beginner to get one of these bargain 
collections, but he must not expect very 
choice plants for a dollar or two a col- 
lection, which in the case of Iris usually 
contains a dozen roots. One of two things 
is always true, either very common vari- 
eties are offered, or the roots are not of 
One of our Garden Club 
“collection” 
which she had ordered, was naturally 


commercial size. 
members, on receiving a 
amazed at the smallness of the package. 
The plants were so small that the entire 
collection bundle than 
one or two commercial-sized plants would 
have done. 

No reliable dealer would send out tiny, 
immature plants unless he stated clearly 
the size offered. There is no sense in 
expecting “something for nothing.” 
Ninety-nine times out of one hundred 
a bad bargain results. 

If a collection is made up of cheap 
varieties it will give satisfaction to the 
average beginner. Probably later on finer 
kinds will be seen, and then if Iris or 
Peonies “gets him” there will be a 
gradual discarding of old and replacing 
with better ones. 

The wise beginner will visit gardens 
of friends and then some near-by grower 
during the blooming season. Many choice 
kinds can be obtained now at a moderate 
cost. 

After one has a fair assortment of 
either Iris or Peonies in the garden, to 
buy a collection is out of the question 
without duplicating what he already has. 
For instance, the July FLower Grower 
contains an advertisement offering an ex- 
cellent collection of thirty choice Iris. 
But as we have a dozen of the ones 
offered, the collection with its special! 
rates contains no special inducement for 
us. Those who have rose gardens will 
find this same objection to collections. 


made a smaller 


Flora A. Staples (Ill.) asks in the 
July FLower Grower, for information as 
to the identity of “Baby’s Tears.” She 
speaks of it as resembling a Maiden-hair 
Fern in its manner of growth. I would 


(Flower Jrowew 


not think of it as at all similar to Maiden- 
hair Fern, as Baby’s Tears is more of 
a little vine. It is listed in a 
Western catalogue as Helxine, (Baby’s 
Tears), (Irish Moss); while a leading 
local florist sells it as Pollyanna. He 
never had heard of its true name Helxine, 
and said, in the trade, that name would 
be useless, as customers come and ask for 
Pollyanna. 


mossy 


It is also called Polygonum. 
There are two varieties, one which 
clings closely to roeckery and is too com- 
pact to be especially attractive in pots. 
The other having a little longer stems, 
is much more airy and graceful in growth, 
being most desirable as a center piece 
for the dining table during the Winter, 
provided it is placed near a window part 
of the time. 

This attractive little bit of green needs 
lots of water, in fact it does best when 
the jar is placed in a fern dish or a 
similar receptacle, which is kept partly 
filled with water all the time. If a little 
Peat Moss is placed in the fern dish 
under the jar, it will become soaked and 
prevent drying out if watering is for- 
gotten. 

White flies sometimes get into the house 
if florist’s plants have been obtained 
either by gift or purchase; and they will 
soon infest Baby’s Tears. If this mis- 
fortune happens, make a weak solution 
of tobacco water, Black Leaf 40 being 
the most convenient form of nicotine to 
use. Place the jar on its side, allowing 
the vine to lie in the solution, and keep 
turning the jar, thus allowing all parts 
of the plant to become wet. Allow twenty 
minutes or so for the bath. This process 
will have to be repeated every few days 
until all white flies are gone. 


In the June number, there is a refer- 
ence to whether Hen-and-Chickens are 
hardy. I have found the common variety 
perfectly so, provided flat stones are 
placed under them. That seems to keep 
them dry and prevents winter killing. 


In the July number of the FLower 
GROWER, mention is made of Wrens find- 
ing houses most comfortable when they 
are in the shade. My experience has 
been, that our Wrens prefer houses 
placed on the clothes poles which are 
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out in the blazing sun. A number of 
years ago three Wren houses were put 
up in the garden, two on clothes poles, 
and one in a young Elm tree. The 
former have always been occupied, while 
the latter proved useless. A friend had 
a funny experience with a pair of Wrens 
which occupied a house on her clothes 
pole. She, wishing to do them a good 
turn, placed a supply of bread crumbs 
on the platform on which the house 
rested. She was told in no uncertain 
terms by Mrs. Wren that her charity 
was not acceptable. After scolding a 
while, both Wrens deliberately picked up 
the bits of bread and dropped them onto 
the ground. Wrens are insect eaters and 
evidently do not care for a mixed diet. 





Useful Hints for September 


URING this month, next year’s 

garden should be planned out and 
desired changes made, especially among 
the perennials. Seedlings should be 
transplanted early in order to become 
well established before frost. Mark the 
places where bulbs are to be put in later. 


If possible delay the moving of shrubs 
and trees until after hard frosts have 
taken their leaves and sent the sap down- 
ward to the roots. In this semi-dormant 
state they may be moved with greater 
safety. However, if moving now is really 
necessary, go ahead; provided the new 
place is thoroughly prepared by deep 
spading and thoroughly incorporating 
some good fertilizer with the soil. Noth- 
ing is better than cow manure. 

After this is done, take up the shrub 
with as much soil as possible; prune 
back the roots some, also the branches; 
and then use water copiously both while 
planting and frequently afterwards, until 
the shrub is well established. There is 
probably no one thing that will so nearly 
guarantee success as water. 

In the case of perennials their natural 
requirements must of course be learned; 
for instanee, Iris do not need watering, 
unless very lightly, at the time of setting 
out. 


It is not too early to begin starting 
bulbs for house blooming, especially if 
bloom is desired for Thanksgiving. By 
the middle of the month start paper 
white Narcissus. 


Tuberous Begonias should be taken up, 
put in pots and allowed to dry off. Dur- 
ing the Winter they should be kept dry 
and in a temperature of about 50 degrees. 


Geraniums and other house plants sue- 
ceed best when taken up early and carried 
into the house before the fires are lighted 
and windows closed. Later on, the trans- 
fer to warm rooms is certain to cause 
their leaves to turn yellow and drop off. 


Much weeding may be saved from next 
year if all weeds, especially those in seed 
now, are removed now. If there is a 
compost heap, in some corner of the 
garden; weeds, provided they have no 
seeds on them, can be piled on. In fact, 
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Seasonable Work for September 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


for next year. 
Sow 


bie ooat yon bedding plants now, 


Schizanthus for  winter- 


flowering under glass, also Zanzibar 
Balsam. 
Prune Rambler Roses, Blackberries, 


and Raspberries, by cutting out the old 
wood and training in the new. 
Propagate Gloxinias by leaf-cuttings; 
and plant cuttings of Roses as they 
root better this month, before the soil 
becomes cold. 

Plant early bulbs for forcing, and 
replant the perennial border. 

Plant spring Cabbage, Broccoli and 
Kale for spring use. 


Make new Strawberry plantations. 

Root cuttings of border Carnations 
in boxes of sand. Plant Violets in 
frames for foreing during the Winter. 

Primula denticulata and P. Sibthorpia 
will flower early next Spring if planted 
in a sheltered situation. 

Make up the beds of spring-flowering 
plants now,—Wallflowers, Polyanthus, 
Forget-me-nots and bulbs. 

Sow Sweet Peas this month for early 
flowers next year. Save leaves and 
garden refuse in a compost pit, to be 
used as a fertilizer when decayed. 

Pot Arum Lilies, Cyclamen, and other 
House-plants for winter-flowering. 





all waste material, unless diseased, may 
be used for compost, if lime is applied to 
destroy possible eggs of insect pests. 


September is a good month for setting 
out new Peonies. Never forget, for 
future success, they must have a well- 
prepared place with plenty of fertilizer 
stored down deep, as Peonies do not like 
to be disturbed and should have several 
years supply of fertilizer in the begin- 
ning. However, the roots must not come 
in contact with the fertilizer. 


Unless Iris have already been separated, 
it should be done, if, required, this month. 
Never allow the clumps of Iris to become 
too crowded. In resetting, separate each 
rhizome from the mass, prepare the soil 
thoroughly, mixing with it fine ashes and 
bone meal. Some people have an idea 
that Iris need but little fertilizing. This 
is not entirely true, if the quality of the 
bloom is to be kept at its best. Bone meal 
used when they are set out, in Summer 
or Fall, supplies their principal need. 
Then in the Spring, before blooming time, 


Flower JYrower 


apply a little Vigero, but not too closely 
to the roots. 


After the Hardy Phlox are through 
blooming, they should be divided if neces- 
sary. Set the plants about 18 inches 
apart, if clumps are desired, having the 
soil rich. During dry weather, Phlox 
should be kept thoroughly moist, to pro- 
mote luxuriant growth, and to prevent 
the lower parts from turning brown. A 
liberal use of lime and su!phur will also 
help to prevent this disfigurement which 
discouraged many people from raising 
Phlox. 


Prune off all suckers from Lilaes and 
other shrubs, and especially from Roses. 
These are likely to be grafted on to wild 
stock. The latter can be detected by its 
leaves which have seven leaflets. All such 
must be kept pruned off or they will soon 
run out the grafted part, and only the 
brier be left. 


September is a desirable time to look 
to the lawn. In ease of an old one, re- 
move all weeds and repair by adding 
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some fresh soil, an acid fertilizer, and 
sowing good grass seed, free from weed 
seeds. This is also a desirable time to 
start a new lawn, unless the month should 
prove very dry. 

September is also the month to coax 
the Birds into the garden. Many of them 
do not go South, and if fed now, will 
feel pretty sure of a well-supplied larder 
for their winter needs. They are most 
desirable boarders and pay much toward 
their living by devouring insects, their 
cocoons and eggs. 





Fertilizers 

HEN the physical conditions of the 

soil have been recognized and dealt 
with properly, and the chemical condi- 
tions have been analysed, we are ready 
to consider fertilizers and their effects 
on the soil and the plants which will grow 
there. A erop, grown and harvested, or 
leaves and stalks raked up and carried 
off, takes with them a certain amount of 
plant food which should be returned to 


the soil. Some soils are short in certain 
food elements. Fertilizers correct these 
deficiencies. 


Iron, manganese, carbon, soda, and 
several other elements are found in plant 
food; but nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash are the most essential to plant 
life. 

Nitrogen is essential to leaf and stalk 
growth and gives good rich color to 
leaves. Dried blood is one of the best 
sources of nitrogen, although nitrate of 
soda is also used. This should be applied 
when the crop is planted or just before, 
as it is immediately available. Care 
must be taken, however, as it is decidedly 
caustic. 

Phosphorus helps in the development 
of the flower, seed, and fruit, and ripen- 
ing of crops. Bone meal or boiled or 
steamed bone furnish this element. Phos- 
phate or basic slag are inorganic fertiliz- 
ers containing phosphoric acid. 

Potash is desired by brilliantly-colored 
flowers and by stone fruits. Wood ashes 
are rich in potash. 

Lime added to the soil will sweeten it, 
will release some food elements that were 
unavailable and will hasten decomposi- 
tion. It also tends to bind light sandy 
soils, and lightens the heavy clay soils. 
Care should be taken here, also, as too 
heavy a usage of lime is detrimental. 


Manures are valuable as plant foods; 
while good strawy stable manure will also 
add bulk and lighten the physical con- 
dition of the soil. Manures are more 
slowly available, however, than the chem- 
ical fertilizers, as a rule, as complete 
disintegration must take place before 
they are soluble. Cow manure is con- 
sidered cool and may be used directly, 
which is also true of sheep manure. 
Horse manure is hot and should be de- 
composed for six months before using, 
while poultry manure should be used 
sparingly, as it is also more than likely 
to burn. 

For the small garden the commercial 
mixtures of a fertilizing company are 
the easiest and not an expensive way to 
solve the problem. 

CaROLYN DEAN 
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Gladiolus Bud Growth* 


TIME OF FLOWER BUD FORMATION 
] ) cadens the Fall of 1930, the author 


undertook to establish the time in 

the life cycle of the Gladiolus at 
which the vegetative buds are differenti- 
ated into flower buds. Although the prob- 
lem is of less importance in this plant 
than it is in the fruit trees, the author 
feels that a knowledge of the time of differ- 
entiation would be a definite contribution 
to our understanding of the life cycle of the 
Gladiolus. 

Jones reports that in Massachusetts, the 
vegetative bud is changed to a flower bud, 
in the case of a blooming-size corm, a few 
weeks after planting. 

Abbott, in his work on the Tung tree, 
has found that differentiation may take 
place any time between May 10 and October 
1. The vigor of the trees and soil moisture 
have marked influences upon the time of 
differentiation. 

Bradford reports a wide range in the 
time of fruit bud formation in apples, as 
do Goff and Drinkard in apples and other 
temperate fruits. 

Shuhart and Isbell say that pecan buds 
begin to change to flower buds in the 
Spring after growth has started. 


TIMES OF BUD COLLECTION 


The buds used in the histological work 
were collected from flowering-size corms 
used on the horticultural grounds of the 
college of agriculture, University of Florida. 


Buds were collected as follows: 


1. At digging time. 

2. At one-inonth intervals during the rest 
period. 

3. Immediately before the cold-storage period. 

4. Immediately after the cold-storage period. 

5. At planting time. 

6. At weekly intervals from planting time to 
digging. 

Simple histological technic was employed 
in this work. After the buds were col- 
lected, they were stored in seventy per 
cent alcohol until needed. They were de- 
hydrated in alcohol, cleared in xylene and 
embedded in paraffin. A rotary microtome 
was used to cut the sections ten microns in 
thickness. Delafield’s hxemotoxlyn proved 
satisfactory as a stain. 


START IN CURRENT SEASON 


The histological studies of the Gladiolus 
buds reveal that flower spikes are formed 
after growth has started during the current 
growing season. There is no evidence that 
differentiation takes place either during the 
ripening process following anthesis or dur- 
ing the storage period following digging. 
After the rest period is complete when 
growth starts, we see definite activity in 
the growing point, which our series of slitles 
shows to be predifferentiation stages. This 
predifferentiation condition is characterized 
by a substantial broadening of the growing 
point, together with a lobing, that is, in all 
probability, the first indication of the for- 
mation of the lowest florets on the spike. 

In view of the fact that Gladiolus corms 
may be planted at any month of the year in 
Florida, we cannot say that the flower- 
buds are formed in any definite season. as 
we can with the tree crops. Because some 
varieties require much less time to bloom 
than do others and because high soil and 
air temperatures seem to diminish the time 
to bloom in all varieties, we cannot say 
that a definite number of days elapses be- 
tween planting and flower-bud differentia- 
tion may occur shortly after the growth 
has started during the current growing 
season. 


TEST FOR FOOD STORAGE 
The amount of food stored in the corm, 


the length of the rest period previous to 
planting, the food and water supply, the 
air and soil temperatures, in all proba- 
bility, have a definite bearing upon the 
time of flower spike formation in the 
Gladiolus. 

In order to ascertain whether or not 
representative corms contained sufficient 
food stored within themselves to form 
flower spikes without receiving a food sup- 
ply, the writer planted six corms of Mrs. 
Francis King and six corms of Niagara in 
shallow pans of sphagnum moss. These 
pans were placed on a sunny greenhouse 
bench and were watered daily. Growth of 
leaves and roots starteed at an early date 
and continued in a satisfactory manner, 
although the plants were, as one would 
anticipate, much weaker than plants grown 
under favorable conditions of nutrition. In 
about eighty days from planting, these 
corms growing in sphagnum moss had pro- 
duced flower spikes. 

The blooms were of poor quality, as com- 
pared to the checks growing in the field, 
but we do know that flowering-size Gladi- 
olus corms may contain sufficient food 
within themselves to produce _ excellent 
flower spikes. 


*Address, “Flower Bud Development in the 
Gladiolus,” given at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at New Orleans, La., by John V. Wat- 
kins, assistant horticulturist at the college of 
agriculture, University of Florida, Gainesville. 





Wireworms Damage Gladiolus 
Bulblets 


I N your October issue, appears a com- 
plaint by T. Peterson, California, about 
Wireworms damaging Gladiolus bulblets. 

It is not necessary to leave land vacant 
for two years to secure extermination of 
this pest. His horticultural commissioner 
has evidently never heard of soil fumi- 
gation. The following will effect a com- 
plete cure in two weeks, when the land 
can be used again. 

Materials required: 15 pounds of stone 
lime, and one pound of naphtholine flakes; 
or use this proportion according to the 
size of the bed. Slake the lime and while 
still warm but not hot, add the naphtho- 
line. Mix thoroughly. 

When prepared proceed as follows: 
Remove one spit of soil from one end of 
the bed, the full width. Take this to the 
other end of the bed where it will be 
needed to fill in the last furrow. In the 
first furrow spread the mixture, a good 
handful, to a width of three feet. Turn 
the next spit over on this and continue 
to the end. A depth of six inches is 
about right. The fumes will penetrate the 
surrounding soil and kill every crawling 
thing in it. This method has the added 
——— of also supplying lime to the 
soil. 

Mix in the open, as the fumes are not 
pleasant to inhale. I should recommend 
not making more than fifteen pounds at 
a time and using that immediately, as it 
will lose its effectiveness if left too long 
before using. 

Leave the bed two weeks before plant- 
ing. I should grow a fibrous-rooted 
crop following this treatment, say Sweet 
Peas, or Asters, as these enjoy a well- 
limed soil. 

A. M. Srwons, (N. S.) 
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| Destroying Gladiolus Thrips 


bees new pest, found first in America 
about 1929, last Summer ruined 
whole fields of Gladiolus flowers in Can- 
lada and New England, did severe dam- 
F age in New York State, Ohio, and 
E fichigan, and was found in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kansas and Cali- 
| fornia. Thrips have very likely been car- 
lried to many other sections of the 
} country. 
Gladiolus 


Thrips are very small, 
slender insects, 1/25 to 1/16 of an inch 
long and very active. The adults are 
black and with the unaided eye look like 
tiny beetles. They fly freely and are 
liable to jump when touched. The base 
of the wings are cream-colored, which 
gives them the appearance of being 
banded. The young or larvae are lemon- 
yellow to orange color and easily over- 
looked.’ Thrips not only may live a 
month but they lay many eggs, multiply 
fast and the generations overlap. 
Flowers attacked by Thrips appear as 
if sun-scorched. Not many of the Thrips 
are visible on the plant. They feed in- 
side the buds, especially the young, while 
the bud is still small and enclosed by the 
bud sheath. To see them it is necessary 
to pick the bud apart and examine it 
closely. The injury to the bud results 
in the flower opening only partly, with 
the edges appearing dried out and the 
color bleached and streaked. Flowers, 
nice when cut, may also become unpre- 
sentable in a short time, due to Thrips. 


These insects hurt the plant itself by 
feeding in the sheath at the base of the 
leaves, causing them to turn brown and 
dry and prevent the development of a 
good new bulb. 

Spraying in the garden or field is use- 
less, as it does not reach the Thrips. 

They winter over on the bulbs, under 
the husk, and hatch and feed at tempera- 
tures as low as 60. Peel bulbs and look 
for these insects with a magnifier or read- 
ing glass. Their presence is usuaily 
shown by the bulb under the husk appear- 
ing “russetted” where they have been 
feeding and have chafed and discolored 
the smooth surface of the bulb. 

If Thrips or signs of their work are 
found, or if all bulbs are not examined, 
the bulbs should be soaked in warm water 
at 112 degrees Fahrenheit for 20 minutes. 
Husks need not be removed. This kills all 
live Thrips and the unhatched invisible 
eggs laid in the tissue of the bulb, with- 
out hurting the bulb. Use a thermometer 
that registers 120 or more and be careful 
not to chase the mercury to the top or the 
glass will burst. Start with water a few 
degrees warmer and have enough on hand 
to add, keeping temperature up to 112. 

A treatment that kills Thrips and eggs, 
and at the same time disinfects for glad- 
iolus seab, is as follows: 

Peel all bulbs, carefully burning all 
husks in the furnace. Then soak the 
peeled bulbs for three hours in a solution 
of bichloride of mercury (powder or 
crystals, not tablets) one ounce to 7% 
gallons of water, or 1/8 oz. to one gallon 
water. This deadly poison attacks metal. 
Use in a wooden, glass or earthenware 
container. Treat bulbs just before plant- 
ing and plant them while still wet. 


J. S. Serpert, (Penna.) 
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The Tent Caterpillar 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


silken tents may be counted at the 
same time in one green tree. Of 
all the trees, the Tent Caterpillar is 


A S many as a half-dozen pretty white 
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Tent Caterpillars build their Tent in the 
fork of a Wild Cherry or Apple Tree 


fondest of the green leaves of the Wild 
Cherry. When a tree of this species 
is not available, an Apple Tree seems to 
be its second choice, and then, follows 
trees of other species. 

Surely some species of Moths, Butter- 
flies, and other Insects know a great deal 
more about botany than scores of college 
graduates with whom I am acquainted. 

The Tent Caterpillar is a remarkable 
creature from many different angles of 
approach. The egg-mass which measures 
from a half to three-fourths of an inch 
long, simulates well the color of the bark 
on which it is pasted, and holds about 
two hundred eggs. Nature has her plans 
so perfectly arranged that these eggs 
hateh at the same time the leaf-buds are 
beginning to open that the infant Cater- 
pillars may have fresh, wholesome, and 
nourishing food. Soon after hatching, 
the young Caterpillars co-operate in 
spinning a very unique silken tent which 
they pitch in the crotch of the tree. This 
is enlarged from time to time as neces- 
sity requires. 

This tent serves the ingenious builders 
in about the same manner that a tent 
serves a human family. In rainy and 
eool weather it keeps them dry and warm. 
But more interesting still, are the numer- 


ous silken roads that they construct which 
lead from their home to various feeding 
branches. As each Caterpillar scurries 
off to find food, it treads merrily over a 
silken highway which affords it a far 
more luxurious thoroughfare than any 
human being can ever hope to enjoy. 

But an ugly Tent Caterpillar does not 
always remain in that state, for after it 
has spun a silken cocoon it is transformed 
into a stout-bodied, reddish brown Moth 
marked with two nearly parallel white 
bands that stretch obliquely across the 
forewings. 

Nature has left more than two dozen 
kinds of known natural parasitic insects 
that assist in holding this Caterpillar in 
check. The little Chaleid Flies prey upon 
them, and there are several kinds of 
insectivorous birds that seek them for 
food. Perhaps the best known bird that 
feeds upon Tent Caterpillars is the Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo, who enjoys these tasty 
long caterpillar-custards! 





The Fly-Poison Plant 


T is a homely plant, but a very use- 

ful one that has been running wild 
in old gardens from Virginia southwards 
for many years. It has to its credit the 
record of slaying more Houseflies than 
all the casualties of the human race in 
the late World War. 

This enemy of the Housefly is the Fly- 
Poison Plant, or Apple-Of-Peru,—Phy- 


salis Physalis. You will recognize its 
family identity immediately from its 
botanical name, for it belongs to the 


Ground Cherry family and according to 
the customary tradition of its race en- 
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The Fly Poison Piant or Apple-of- 
Peru is a coarse vegetable creation 
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closes its seed pod in a dainty paper 
bag! 

Fly-Poison Plant attains a height from 

o 9 feet and grows rankest in loose, 
rich garden soil. It is like a human 
being at least in one respect, and that 
is, it is rough in appearance but is 
mighty in deeds! 

Its blossoms are a faded indigo-blue, 
the corolla measuring about an inch in 
width. It is a handsome flower and the 
ripened pod contains more than 800 
small seeds which are capable of retain- 
ing their vitality over a number of years, 
which explains why Fly-Poison plant 
may be relied on to germinate a few 
seeds each year in the waste places about 
the garden. 

For many decades housewives have 
been taking the green stems, leaves and 
seed pods and crushing them, after which 
a small amount of sweet milk or cream 
is stirred with the mass. It is then 
placed in a shallow pan and set within 
reach of Houseflies, who cannot resist 
the temptation to take a seat at the 
attractive lunch counter, but before the 
meal is finished, over Mr. Fly tumbles, 
as if attacked by an aeute attack of 
heart trouble. 

If, perchance, he tries to fly away 
after dining on the mixture, he is not 
likely to travel far before he falls dead. 
I have observed the floor about a pan 
of prepared Fly-Poison literally black- 
ened with dead bodies of Houseflies. 

While it is deadly to Houseflies, I 
have never known of a case where a 
human being was poisoned from _ it, 
neither have I ever heard of a ease of 
poisoning of domestic fowls, although I 
have seen chickens feast on the mass. 

So hats off to the Apple-Of-Peru! 

Rosert SparKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 





Random Nature Notes 


It is said that an ineh of rain will 
make ten inches of snow; depends on 
kind of snow. 


Bloodroot is a species of Poppy. 


Trailing Arbutus blossoms when _hid- 
den under old leaves are pure white and 
fragrant, but whenever they open in ex- 
posed places, they lose some of their 
sweet fragrance, and their pretty petals 
are rose-red in color. 


Some flowers, like the Spiderworts and 
Arbutus, stuff a patch of hairy growths 
in their flowers’ throats to prevent ants 
from stealing their nectar. 


Whenever you run across a_ bitter 
Almond, just remember it is a monument 
Nature has erected to commemorate the 
memory of it and the Peach’s common 
ancestor. 


Tt is claimed that a Humming Bird’s 
wings vibrate about 30 times per second. 


Corn Cockle is one of the few plants 
that man has unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally assisted in the development 
of its habits of ripening its seeds with 
that of the wheat with which it grows. 


The nearest re’atives of the Humming 
Bird are the Chimney Swifts, Night- 
hawks, and Whippoorvills. 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Story of Bob Edison 


HIS month we have a little story about 

a Dog whose name is Bob. His master’s 
last name is Edison, so we call the dog Bob 
Edison. All of you boys and girls would 
love Bob, I know, because he is such a 
nice friendly dog. He is a mixture of air- 
dale and a little bit of bloodhound. In 
color, he is black and brown mixed; almost 














Bob Edison 


black on his back with lighter shade of 
brown underneath and the lower part of 
his face. You can see by the picture that 
his tail is rather short. 

Bob and his master are on the go nearly 
all of the time. Mr. Edison is a piano 
tuner, traveling in a Buick coupe, and Bob 
has been his sole companion on the many 
trips covering over one hundred thousand 
miles, except about eight weeks, when Bob 
was in a dog and cat hospital recovering 
from an accident. 

The Dog was born in a little town near 
Topeka, something like nine and one-half 
years ago, on the eighth day of February. 
Bob, though once a small puppy has now 
grown to “be quite a large dog, making a 
dependable and constant companion for his 
master on his long trips over the country. 

‘Lhe picture shows our Dog Friend stand- 
ing on a child’s tricycle; but he can also 
pedal one himself. I would like to see him 
do this, wouldn’t you? 

Like all pets, Bob needs good care and | 
am sure he has good care from his master. 
When the weather is very hot, he likes a 
drink of ice water and he has his own pan 
along in the car, also a pillow all his own. 
He is very particular about what he eats, 
but of course he likes meat, especially liver. 
Bob plainly shows his love for his master 
and is very much afraid of being left behind 
when he is out of the car. 

This Dog makes friends 
goes, and they greet him 
trips. Children, especially, think lots of 
Bob, giving him much attention, feeding 
him dainty morsels of food. Let us always 
remember to treat our pets kindly because 
they have feelings the same as we have and 
will suffer from neglect. 

NoTe.—This is a true story of Bob, the 
Writer having just recently made the acquaint- 


ance of Bob and his master, who so kindly 
supplie” this picture for our story. 


wherever he 
on his return 





Nature Study 


UPPOSE this month we study something 

about a common wildflower commonly 
called, Butter and Eggs, though it is called 
Eggs-and-Bacon, Yellow Toadflax, Flaxweed, 
and Brideweed. 
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This little flower grows in wastelands 
along fields and roadsides from June until 
October. The flowers are light-yellow an 
orange, and grow in the form of a spik 
around the top of a slender stalk about 
foot or more high. The leaves grow out 
from the stalk all the way to where the 
flowers begin, being narrow and pointed at 
both ends. Both the leaves and stalk are 
a pale green. 

The flowers are very odd in shape, looking 
something like a Wild Pea or Lupine, but 
really they are quite different, and about 
an inch in length. Each flower forms at 
the base a very small but long tube, called 
a spur. The spur opens out into two parts 
called lips, the upper one standing up and 
curving over the lower one, and formed 
of two petal-like parts. The lower lip 
spreads and forms three petal-like parts, 
the smaller one being in the center. 
the lower lip is a large orange-colored 
swelling that nearly closes the throat of the 
flower and hides the four stamens and pistil. 
The remaining part of the flower is clear 
light yellow. 

Bumblebees come along and light on the 
lower lip. Their weight presses down and 
causes the throat of the flower to open. 
The bees suck the nectar in the tube and 
also carry away some of the pollen to 
leave on other flowers as they visit them. 
These beautiful little Wildflowers are found 
everywhere from Canada to Virginia and 
west to Nebraska. 

All of you boys and girls who live where 
these flowers grow may watch for them 


as you walk or drive along the roadsi<es 
and fields during the Summer and early 
Fall. 





Cages for the Circus 


HIS month we will make the cages for 
our wild animals in the cireus. Fig. | 
shows how the pattern looks for the cage. 
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Of course it has to be enlarged according 
© the directions as to size. Use construc- 
tion paper, nine by twelve inches. The size 
in inchs is given on the pattern. Be sure 
o cut on the solid lines and fold on all 
dotted lines. f 
| Fig. 2 shows the pattern for the driver’s 
seat to be pasted in front of the cage. Cut 
wheels from paper, having circles one and 
one-half inches in diameter, which means 
through the middle of the circle. Paste the 
wheels, one on each corner of your cage. 


nted atsoU might cut a paper doll and dress him 


alk are 


looking 


ne, bu 
. abou 


in costume for the driver. 

Next month, we will have a pattern for 
two wild animals, which will complete our 
circus. By looking at pictures, with a 
little practice, you will probably be able to 
cut free-hand, other animal shapes. 
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_— ¢¢ TUST DAVID” was written by Eleanor 

rer lip H. Porter, the author of “Pollyanna.” 
parts,| The story is about a little boy by the name 
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of David who lived with his old father up 
in the mountains. The mother was dead. 
The home was only a small shack very 
simply furnished, but strewn about the 
house were books, music, and two violins 
and music racks. A beautiful copy of the 
Sistine Madonna hung on the wall, also 
several photographs signed with well-known 
names, and a festoon of Pine cones strung 
together. 

The father was old and very feeble, hardly 
able to get about. He decided to take the 
boy and go down the mountain to friends 
as he well knew he had not long to live. 
They started down, but before the valley 
was reached the father could not go farther. 
Giving the boy what money he had and a 
watch and few little trinkets, he slipped 
away in death, leaving poor little David to 
go on alone. 

David was a strange child, not like other 
children. He dearly loved his violin and 
could play beautiful music, picturing 
wonderful scenes with his music. People 
thought him crazy and treated him un- 
kindly. He lived at a home where he helped 
with the chores and after four o’clock he 
was free to do as he pleased. He loved 
to read books but he spent much time out 
in the open with his beloved violin. 

Finally in his travels, one day he met a 
little blind boy, in a poor section of the 
village, in whom he found a good friend. 
The blind boy named Joe, loved music, and 
at last David found some one who could 
understand music as he did. What happy 
times they had together. 

The pathetic experiences of poor little 
David, his trials and heart-aches make a 
story that is beautiful to read. He was a 
lovable boy with a beautiful clean char- 
acter, and in the end he won happiness and 
joy which he surely deserved. I would 
recommend the story of David to all boys 
and girls. 

ESTHER HAAS 





Cat Mothers Bunny 


Can a Cat be the mother of a bunny? 
Maybe not, but a feline is doing her best 
to be just that at the home of Mrs. R. J. 
Patterson, near Lacomb, Ore. 

The Cat had a family of kittens at about 
the time some baby bunnies arrived at the 
Patterson home. One of the bunnies fell 
out of its box and, fearing it would be 
killed if put back, Mrs. Patterson placed 
it with the kittens. Since then the Cat 
has been keeping the bunny’s fur licked 
clean and has been showing it real motherly 
affection. 

The Pattersons feed it with a spoon. 


—(Our Dumb Animals) 
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Interesting Bird Friends in 
Kansas 


E have had some interesting Bird 

Families this year. I believe we 
have had five pairs of Robins, three of 
Wrens, two of Cat-Birds, and two of 
Brown Thrashers; besides many, many, 
Martins and Swallows. 

The Robins have used rather curious 
places for their nests. One of the 
Robin families built their home on an 
iron hoop near the top of a large water- 
tank. A ladder leaned against this 
water-tank and Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
seemed to be able to stabilize their nest 
between the hoop and the ladder. Here 
they raised three bouncing babies. It 
is needless to say that we never re- 
moved the ladder while the babies were 
in the nest, no matter how pressing the 
need might be for the ladder. 


After trying vainly to establish her 
right to a Robin shelf we had placed in 
an Ash tree close to our back door, 
Mother Robin gave up her quarters in 
the Robin shelf to the greedy English 
Sparrows, and established herself in the 
crotch of the tree just above the shelf 
we had put there. The naughty English 
Sparrows let her alone until she raised 
her family, while they continued to fill 
up her shelf with trash. 


This Spring I found a Mother Thrush 
sitting on a nest containing five of her 
own eggs, and one of the English Spar- 
rows. I never knew before that the 
English Sparrows had gotten so lazy 
that they refused to raise their own 
families. Whatever other accusations we 
might bring against them, I had never 
thought they were lazy. I was disgusted, 
and promptly threw Mrs. Sparrow’s 
egg out of the nest. A few days later 
all of the precious Thrush eggs were 
seattered and broken around the nest. 
Now can someone tell me whether the 
Sparrow broke up my Thrush’s nest out 
of revenge? Up to this time my Thrush 
had seemed to be undisturbed in her 
broodings. 

During the warm part of the day I 
frequently count as many as twenty-five 
Swallows parked along the top of my 
windows on the north side of our house. 
Who says Swallows don’t know where 
the cool spots are? 

Now we have a pair of Blue Jays 
that come daily to drink from my bird 
bath. Before this year we have had 
few Blue Jays around our place, and it 
seems to me that my other Birds are 
thinning out. I no longer hear the sweet 
notes of my Cat-Birds out in the Elder- 
berry bushes as they herald the dawn of 
a new day. Is it because of the hot 
weather, or are the handsome Blue Jays 
guilty of all the accusations brought 
against them of destroying other bird’s 
nests and young? I could almost find it 
in my heart to destroy these handsome 
fellows, if they are driving away my 
sweet Song-birds. 


Epna M. Buack, (Kans.) 
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Robins vs. Mourning Doves 


WANT to tell about the Robins and 

Mourning Doves that wanted the 
same nest in one of our old apple trees. 
The Doves had built quite the nicest 
and most sensible nest that I ever knew 
a pair of Doves to build. Last year a 
pair of Flickers hollowed out a place 
for a nest in an apple tree in the south- 
east part of the orchard. During the 
Winter the side fell out of the old 
Flicker home, leaving a nice sheltered 
nook. In this place the Doves built their 
nest, when Spring came around again. 
It did seem that with such a safe-look- 
ing nest that no misfortune could come 
to this home, but some robber stole the 
eggs away, leaving but a few bits of 
shell to tell the story. For days the 
Doves seemed too sad to start home- 
making again. 


In the meantime a pair of Robins be- 
gan building a nest in the apple tree 
just south of our side porch. The 
Doves began to take an interest in the 
Robin’s nest. They both came and 
walked along the limb on which the nest 
was built. Finally one of the Doves, 
in the absence of the Robins, stepped 
into the nest. The Dove turned round 
and round, fixing the nest to suit her 
fancy. Then the Robin returned with 
more grass and string and the Doves 
retreated to the end of the limb. The 
Robin fixed the grass and strings into 
the nest and flew away. Then the Doves 
returned and altered the nest to their 
liking. Sometimes both of the Doves 
would get into the nest at the same time 
and try to work, and then they were in 
each other’s way and made a very funny 
picture. 


So it continued for three days and 
during this time the Robins never showed 
any inclination to fight the Doves, al- 
though it must have been quite a trial 
for them. On the fourth day the Robins 
began to carry mud to plaster up the 
nest and then the Doves gave up in 


despair. I guess they did not care 
for a nest with plastered walls. But 


even after the Mother Robin had laid 
her eggs and began sitting on them, 
the Doves would sometimes come and 
sit on the limb and I think they still 
wanted the nest a little bit. We never 
took any active part in the affair, be- 
lieving that two such useful and likable 
Birds should settle the matter themselves. 
We knew that the nest really belonged 
to the Robins but could not help feeling 
a little sorry for the gentle Doves whose 
home had been plundered. 


Mrs. Gaten J. Howarp, (Ind.) 





CAUSE OF HOLES IN BEGONIA LEAVES 

Answering Mrs. A. Onslow, (Ont.) : 

I have found that the leaves are eaten 
by snails. If Mrs. Onslow will look for 
them at the bottom of her flower pots and 
will destroy them, I do not think she will 
have any further trouble. 


CATHERINE L. Knapp, (D. C.) 
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Score Card for “Artistic Arrangements” 
of Flowers 


From Wisconsin Horticulture 


RECOMMENDED BY THE WISCONSIN GARDEN CLUB 


FEDERATION 
SCORE 
Quality of Gowers... esccccccccece 30 
Arrangement of flowers............ 50 
EY dams esa dendesesaesKaasan 20 
DE +tdudendiohiweercaun’s 100 
NOTES 


HE principle object of artistic 
arrangement classes is to develop 
skill in arrangement. Therefore 
more emphasis is placed on this item 
of the score ecard. 

Individuality will come under “Ar- 
rangement ot Flowers.” It is not in- 
cluded in the score card because the 
fewer points listed, the easier it is to 
remember and the more practical to 
work with. 


IreEMs TO BE CONSIDERED IN SCORING UNDER 
EacH HEADING OF SCORE CARD 
1. Quality of Flowers—30 points. 


(a) Perfection of bloom. 

Color Clarity. Should be free from 
“muddiness.” 

Stem. Possess grace and strength. 

Freedom from blemish. Free from me- 
chanical insect or disease blemish and 
any growth malformation. 

(b) Foliage. 

Amount and distribution. Need not all 
be of the natural foliage. Should be 
sufficient to avoid a feeling of sparse- 
ness but not so much as to cause 
crowding. Foliage should be well dis- 
tributed along the stem. 

Type. Should be foliage of the species. 
If not, preferably that which most 


nearly approaches in form and color 
the foliage of the flower used. Free- 
dom from _ blemish. Same as for 
flowers. 


2. Arrangement of Flowers—50 points. 

Individuality. Does the arrangement bring 
out any new ideas or does the individual 
touch of the maker give it added charm. 

Density. Avoid crowding—‘airiness” is 
usually highly desirable in a _ bouquet. 
Limit the number of flowers and amount 
of foliage or increase the size of the con- 
tainer. 

Color. Consider color harmony, color dom- 
inances (one color predominating), and 
position (proper location of different 
colors, shades or tints). 

Form. There should be harmony in kinds 
used. Outline of composition; in general 
there should be symmetry. 

Balance. Freedom from lop-sidedness (need 
not be absolutely symmetrical). 

Unity. From any point of view the com- 
position should appear as one. There 
should be no “holes” in the composition. 

Adaptability to use. This may materially 
influence the shape, height, and size of 
the composition. 


3. Container—20 points. 

Size. Such as to give a feeling of stability 
without being disproportionate to the size 
of the bouquet. 

Form. Such as to harmonize with the flow- 
ers used. shave 

Color. Such as to enhance value of flowers. 

Simplicity. There should be no representa- 
tions of flowers, animals or other designs 
which emphasize the container. 


When the container is a basket, the 
use of ribbon on the handle is permis- 
sible. Care should be exercised to choose 
a color which harmonizes with the com- 
position and which does not destroy the 
sequence of color. The use of too much 
ribbon destroys balance in the composi- 
tion. Dull finished ribbon is preferable 
to “glossy” types. 





Fall-Planting of Roses 


ME: H. M. HILL’S article on Fall- 
Planting was very timely, as Sep- 
tember is the time to start, as soon as 
the Fall rains commence. 

As neither Mr. Hill or Editor Cooper 
mentions the Rose in .the line of Fall- 
Planting, 1 am tempted to tell my ex- 
perience with September transplanting 
of Climbing Roses. 

I have been practicing this method for 
years with the best of success from my 
own small nursery, but it took several 
years to get the nurseries to supply me 
with new varieties when I asked for them 
in early Fall. Most of the nurseries 
don’t dig their stock until October 15 and 
later. These dates are too late for suc- 
cessful Fall-Planting in New England, 
as my long experience has taught me. 

At last, by taking all risk myself, I 
induced some growers to send the stock 
when I wanted it and as I wanted it, 
unpruned and unstripped. 

I buy large field-grown stock, which 

I plant out, leaving the large top to 
bloom the next June. There will be no 
top growth that Fall, all the energy going 
to root growth, thus they get well estab- 
lished to winter without any losses. 
_ Our climate (Southern New England) 
is very variable, ranging from 18 below 
up to very mild Winters; always with- 
out snow, which other cold sections have 
for a warm blanket in winter. 


A. J. Fisu, (Mass.) 


Climbing Rose Catechism 


Wer is the Early Fall the best time 
to transplant Climbing Roses? Be- 
cause September Planting gives a long 
time to make good roots to carry them 
over the Winter; and Spring, which is 
more dangerous than Winter in Southern 
New England. 


Why do I plant them without pruning 
the large tops (the only kind of stock 
I use)? Because I want two-year-old 
wood for blooming the next June. New 
wood would not bloom the first season 
and I don’t want to lose a whole year 
on flowers. Large unpruned tops will 
not make new wood during the first 
Fall, but they make a wonderful root 
system. 


I verily believe this is the best method 
for any cold section of the United States. 
If any of your readers doubt this sys- 
tem, try it out and prove it to their 
own satisfaction. 
A. J. Fisu, (Mass.) 





Fall-Planting the Brambles 


Several readers ask whether Raspberries 
and other Brambles may be set in Fall. 
This is practical, and often more convenient 
than Spring. After the leaves have dropped 
in Fall, a plant is in condition to set. The 
earth may be made very firm around the 
roots when setting, which is good advice 
with regard to the handling of most herbace- 
ous plants and trees. One disadvantage in 
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Fall-Setting is that in very windy places 
they may be racked around in Winter be- 





fore getting a root hold. Firming the earth 
around the roots helps avoid this. Cutting 
back as much as the tops will stand also 
gives less surface for the wind to work on.| 
A forkful of manure scattered around on) 
the surface is useful, both as mulch and for 
fertility — (Rural New Yorker) 











FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


f OF fall-blooming Roses, give some 
commercial plant-food. 


Garden Calendar | 
For the Far South | 


Sep 





Peonies can be set out now. 


This is a good time to move Conifers, | 


if watered well, and kept watered. 
Plant the bulbous Iris Dutch, 
Spanish, English, and Siberian—as soon 
as they can be procured. 
Cut down and burn the old Hollyhock 


stalks and other perennials, if it has not | 


| 


f 


been already done. 
Stake Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas 
Daisy, Golden Glow, and Cosmos. 


Divide large clumps of perennials, as 
Phlox, Day-lily, Golden Glow, and Shasta 
Daisy. 

If Lilies-of-the-Valley are too thick, 


dig up after the leaves turn yellow, | 


and spade the bed well. Plant several 
inches apart, and they will do much 
ter next year. 

Make cuttings of Fuchsia, Heliotrope, 
Hydrangea, Salvia, Verbena, and Petunia, 
for plenty of next year’s plants. 


Cut Dahlias as early in the morning 
as possible, while the dew is on them. 


Gladiolus should be dug when the tops 
die down and turn brown. 

Put a handful of Bone-meal around 
the Water-lilies, by holding it in the 
hand under water, and they will bloom 
again. 


VEGETABLE ACTIVITIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


If you are going to plant a Strawberry | 


bed, dig in as much good manure as 
possible, at least two or three weeks be- 
fore the plants are set out. 

This is the best month to plant Onions. 
Yellow Danvers, Silver Skin, and Ber- 
muda Onion sets, Multipliers, and Shal- 
lots can all be planted. 


Fall gardens can include Carrots, Cress, 
Corn, Leeks, Lettuce, Spinach, Kale, 
Mustard, Swiss Chard, Turnips, and 
Rape. 

To kill Ants, dissolve one ounce of 
Sodium in two quarts of water, and pour 
in every hole; then stop up, to keep 
fumes from escaping. If there is any 
left, keep away from children and 
animals. 
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Set out Cabbage plants, and they will | 


head up. 


Pull up and burn all weeds before they 
seed. 


Clear out all weedy and grassy corners 
that have been neglected. 


Mrs. JoHn F. Monrog, (Ga.) 
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The Peony is one of 

the hardiest and most 

striking of the Peren- 
nials 


(From the New York State 
College of Agriculture) 
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‘| Peonies—When, How, Where, and What to Plant 
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now arrived. Those who have made a 

close study of Peonies have found that 
the only time when they should be planted 
is when the buds or “eyes” which produce 
next year’s bloom are fully developed and 
that is in September and October. Mov- 
ing at this time allows the roots a couple 
of months to develop new rootlets before 
freezing. 


T tos proper time to plant Peonies has 


PREPARING THE GROUND 


Peonies once planted for garden effect, 
are supposed to be left undisturbed for a 
good many years, and, being gross feeders, 
it is absolutely necessary to make careful 
preparation of the ground. Clay soil, more 
or less heavy, is the best, as it has in it 
many of the elements that feed the plants, 
but it also has to be well manured. Mature 
plants send down their roots two or three 
feet and as many across, so, in -preparing the 
eround, it isa good plan to remove the earth 
for two feet and three feet in diameter and 
stir up the soil below this for another foot, 
working in thoroughly the best well-rotted 
manure you can get, supplementing with a 
dipperful of bone-meal and some wood-ashes 
if you have it. Of course the roots won’t 
reach this for several years and by that 
time the ground will be quite mellow. Re- 
turn a foot of the soil over this and incor- 
porate more manure but not too much. 
Work it up so thoroughly that none can 
be seen, adding also a few handfuls of bone- 
neal and wood-ashes. The top soil should 
1ave no fresh manure in it and if it is not 
sufficiently rich it is best to substitute some 
which is good. This is best a little more 
orous than the bottom strata and old 
rotted sod is ideal. A small amount of 
one-meal and ashes may be added. Ground 
prepared like this will settle two or three 
inches after heavy rains and it is a good 
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BY F. G. BRETHOUR, (Toronto, Can.) 


(in The Canadian Horticulturist ) 


plan to have all this work done weeks in 
advance. 
HOW TO PLANT 

It is remarkable how many mistakes are 
made in planting. When you receive the 
roots you will find that they have been 
lopped off to a length of 8 or 10 inches. 
This is right as it encourages new roots 
from the crown. You will also notice the 
buds or “eyes” and there should be from 
three to five of them. On no account plant 
a root with more. Now plant the roots so 
that the top eye will be no more than two 
inches under the level of the ground, and 
this is important. Firm the soil thoroughly 
around the roots with your hands and level 
off the ground. Nothing more is required, 
excepting after the ground is frozen. For 
the first Winter, mulch with three or four 
inches of Oak or Maple leaves, or clean 
straw or strawy manure, removing all this 
early in the Spring. 

If you wish to plant the odd one here or 
there in the border, put them pretty well 
towards the front, and have no tall plants 
too close. They are best planted in beds 
by themselves in rows three feet apart each 
way. 

WHAT TO PLANT 

There are some thousands of named varie- 
ties but a great many of these are not worth 
growing and the good commercial growers 
have discarded them long ago. In recent 
years a large number of beautiful varie- 
ties have been introduced. Many of them 
have now been catalogued at a reasonable 
price so there is no reason why any one 
cannot have some of the better sorts. Of 
course there are some of the very old named 
ones that are still in the most modern col- 
lection. I refer to that beautiful white 
Festiva Mazima, the pinks, Mons. Jules 
Elie, Reine Hortense, Albert Crousse, Le 
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Perle, the good old red, Felix Crousse, and 
perhaps a dozen others. These can be 
bought from a dollar down. 

Speaking of healthy roots, the country is 
flooded with diseased stock. Any grower 
who keeps growing Peonies on the same 
piece of ground year after year, dividing 
every second year into tiny pieces and grow- 
ing them for a year and then put them on 
the market for 25 cents is sure to sell di- 
seased roots, and people are crazy to buy 
them. There are three dangerous diseases 
in Peonies and one is root-gall which ap- 
pears as small round nodules on the roots. 
Affected plants will send up scores of 
spindly stems but no flowers. Once you get 
this in the ground you cannot get rid of it, 
as the little worms stay in the ground. An- 
other is a fungus disease called “Botrytis,” 
and causes stems to turn brown and drop 
down. It can be cured but it is well to dig 
up and throw away diseased plants, also 
discarding the soil. Another disease is 
“crooked or dwarf-stem,” and I know of no 
cure. An expert can spot these diseases by 
the looks of the buds, but an amateur is 
in the dark. It is safest then to pay a little 
more and know you are getting healthy 
stock. 

Some of the newer varieties can be 
bought from one to four dollars, like So- 
lange, Longfellow, Lady Alex. Duff, Alsace 
Lorraine, Jeannot, Rosa Bonheur, Touran- 
gelle, La France, etc. Then there are those 
from four dollars up like Le Cygne, In- 
specteur Lavergne, Argentine, Denise, Kel- 
way’s Glorious, Martha Bulloch, Mad. Emile 
Debatene, Alice Harding, etc. 

The Japanese Peonies are now extremely 
popular and the best of these are Tamat- 
bako, Ama-na-sode, Isana Guidi, Tokio, In- 
stituteur Doriat, Mikado, Col. Hopton, 
Kukenu-Jishi, Rashamoon, Emma, etc. 
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Black Walnuts 


To THE EDITOR :— 
I would like to learn of the best method of 


grafting and budding the Black ‘Walnut. Also 
the right time of year to do the work. 
G. M. Coss, (Penna.) 


Answer:—The Black Walnut may be 
propagated much like the apple. The nuts 
should be stratified over Winter, by plac- 
ing alternate layers-of nuts and soil, each 
three inches thick, in a pit about three 
feet deep, and on a well-drained site. In 
the Spring most of the nuts are cracked; 
artificial cracking should not be practiced. 
The kernels are sown in the Spring, and 
the seedlings may be dug the following 
Autumn and the roots whip-grafted to a 
desirable variety that Winter, as with the 
apple seedlings. Or the seedlings may 
stand in the nursery row until the follow- 
ing Spring, when a single scion may be 
whip-grafted on each stock, below the 
ground, as in grafting grapes. 

Still another method is to let the seed- 
lings stand until July of the second year, 
when they may be _ shield-budded, like 
apples. 

Established Black Walnut trees of large 
size may be top-grafted while doimant, or 
when just starting into growth, preferably 
in March, April and May. It is very 
essential that the scions be cut in late 
Autumn or early Winter before February. 
They are kept in cold storage in slightly 
dampened moss or sawdust, or in a cool 
cellar or ice house, so that the buds will 
be perfectly dormant when the grafting is 
done. 

The scion wood is the vigorous growth of 
the last season if not too pithy, but may 
be two-year-old wood. It is preferably 
from the tips of bearing limbs, rather than 
suckers. Dip the cut end of the scion wood 
in melted paraffin before putting it in stor- 


age. Some propagators dip the entire 
scion wood in paraffin before storing. Keep 


the wood from drying out when grafting 
by wrapping it in water-proof material, or 
carrying it in a covered can or jar. 

The top of the tree to be grafted should 
be cut back, so as to furnish a number of 
stubs in which to insert the scions. At 
least one strong top branch should be left 
untouched to be taken out a year or two 
later. The branches cut for graiting are 
preferably small, rarely over three or four 
inches in diameter and preferably smaller. 
The scions are made wedge shape at the 
bottom and are inserted in the cleft, notch, 
or beneath the bark as in ordinary cr bark 
grafting of the apple. 

If the stock is considerably larger than 
the scion it should be split on one side of 
middle. Bring the cambium layer (the 
green inner bark) of the stock and of the 
scion together. If the stub is quite large, 
it is not split, but the wedge shape scion 
is inserted in a slot of similar size, cut in 
the side of the stub. Or the scion may be 
slipped down between the bark and the 
wood. In this case, several scions are in- 
serted in each large stub. 

The end of the stub and the scions, buds 
and all, may be covered with melted graft- 
ing wax but melted paraffin is preferable 
for this purpose. This is waterproof,’ and 
prevents the air from reaching the scions. 
A number of paraffins of different degrees 
of hardness are on the market; the com- 
mon and cheap form known as parowax, 
much used by housewives, will answer the 
purpose. 
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Scions should be held in place tightly 
with soft twine or with raffia, before the 
paraffin is applied. Brace the growing 
scion shoots for two seasons, by tying them 
to a small stick attached to the stock. 
Allow none of the natural sprouts to grow 
from the stock after the second year. 

Black Walnut seedlings are a good stock 
for English Walnuts as well as for im- 
proved varieties of the Black Walnuts, of 
which there are quite a number. 

The best information on Grafting Wal- 
nuts may be found in “Nut Growing” by R. 
T. Morris, revised edition, published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


—§. W. F. (in Pennsylvania Farmer) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


CARDINAL CLIMBER FROM SEED 
How can I raise Cardinal Climber? The 
seeds never come up and I have tried seeds 
from different seed growers. Will some- 
one who has had success, give me their 
experience ? 
Mrs. Frank B. Hunt, (N. Y.) 


PROPAGATING MARGUERITE FROM CUTTINGS 
Will some reader please tell me _ the 
proper time to take cuttings of the Mar- 
guerite Daisy; and give me the proper 
treatment for handling these cuttings in 
sand? 
DonALD C. GILDERSLEEVE, (Conn.) 


CARE OF UMBRELLA PLANT 

I wonder if some of your readers would 
write of their experience with the Um- 
brella Plant? I have had one for. several 
years, and it grew very large and beautiful, 
filling one corner of the room. Last year 
it began to turn brown at the ends of most 
of the leaf spikes, and this year some of 
the spikes are brown and shriveled before 
they unfold. I give it the same care as 
always, and this year repotted it, but that 
seems to have done no good. Perhaps some- 
one can tell me what is the matter. I took 
much pride in that Umbrella Plant, and 
hate to see it look so serubby. 


R. O. THomas, (Oregon) 


GOLDFISH DO NOT MULTIPLY 

Can someone tell me why the Goldfish in 
my pond do not multiply? My pond is two 
feet deep and five feet long, and almost 
covered with Lily-Pads and Water Hya- 
cinth. I have had five good-sized fish in it 
for several months past, supposed to be se- 
lected in pairs, but no little ones have lL 
found. By good-sized fish I mean that two 
of them are almost five inches long, while 
the rest are about two inches in length. 1 
fed them rolled oats during the early 
Spring. Lately I only feed a few crumbs 
of bread each day. The water coming from 
a deep well is rather hard, but I have never 
had a sick fish. They seem to thrive and 
grow, but do not multiply. Could that be 
because the water is hard? 


Epna M. Buack, (Kans.) 


“Flower Arouw-er~ 


September, 1932 


IDENTITY OF VINE 


Can any reader of the FLOwER GROWER 
tell me the real name of a vine that grew 
on strings at my grandmother’s windows? 
The flower was flesh color, in shape like a 
double Morning Glory. Leaves smaller than 
regular Morning Glory, with more of a 
point. They were called California Roses, 
which of course, was not the true name. 
It was profuse in blooming, else us children 
would not have been allowed to pick them 
as freely as we did. I have never seen 
any other vine like it so would like to have 
the true name. 

E. H., (N. J.) 


REPAIRING PINE TREES 


What can be done for Pine Trees which 
have been burned near the ground? Can 
a cement mixture be used as on other trees, 
and if so what formula should be applied? 


Mrs. H. J. WuirTe, ( Minn.) 


REMEDY FOR SOW BUGS WANTED 
The sow bugs have been so very bad this 
year, I would like the best remedy for them. 
Will some reader give me a remedy which 
has been found to be effective? 
Stetta Dorin, (Okla.) 








IRIS FROM SEED 


Will some reader tell me how to raise 
Iris from seed? How long will it take them 
to bloom when raised from seed? Will 
they be like the parent plant? 

I am saving some seedpods from some 
very pretty Iris plants and I will be ap- 
preciative of any information. 

Mrs. A. L. Baatey, (IIl.) 





ANSWERS 


PRESSING FLOWERS 


In the February FLowerR Grower, Miss 
S. W. Stewart, (Md.) wishes instructions 
and information on pressing flowers. 


1 will give my method. I first con- 
structed my press, which is a_ simple 
matter. All the materials needed for it 


can be purchased in any small village. 


And this little press can be carried into 
the fields or woods, where wild flowers 
abound, and these can be gathered and at 
once put into the press, which will preserve 
their colors, and in a few days they will 
come out of it as perfect as they would 
out of an expensive ready-made contrivance. 

The materials required are: A number 
of smooth thin boards,—nine by twelve 
inches is a good size,—radio or phonogranh 
packing boxes are just the thing. The two 
outside boards could be a little heavier, if 
they can be procured. 

Then get two sheets of blotting paper 
for each board, the same size, that is one 
board, two sheets of the blotting paper, and 
so on. 

White paper is best for the purpose. 

The last thing needed is a set of four 
quilting frame clamps. 

The pressing process is as follows: On 
one of your outside boards, place a sheet 
of blotting paper, then the flowers to be 
pressed, then another sheet of paper, then a 
board; and so on until all the paper and 
boards have been used; put on your other 
outside board and clamp them all together, 
a clamp at each corner. Clamp Down Tight. 

If the flowers are not. very large or 
heavy, they will be ready to come out of 
the press in about four days. But if the 
flower is of heavy substance, or very succu- 
lent, it may require as long as ten days or 
more. When the press is loaded it should 
be kept in a warm, dry place. 

The outside boards can be decorated in 

(Continued on page 412) 
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Bees packed for Winter on their Summer stands 


Preparing Bees for Winter 


S soon as the last of the surplus 
A honey has been removed from the 
hive the Bees should be prepared 

for Winter. Whether they be Wintered 
on their Summer stands or be placed in 
the cellar, the general preparation is the 
same. The first essential is plenty of 
sealed stores of good quality. Sealed 
honey, as a rule, is safe food for the 
Bees. It sometimes happens that honey 
gathered very late from Asters, does not 
make satisfactory winter stores; but this 
is partly due to the fact that it is 
gathered so late that it is not properly 
ripened. Honeydew is never safe, except 
in latitudes where the Bees ean fly every 
few days. In the Northern States hives 
filled with honeydew should be given 
early attention, the honeydew extracted, 
and the Bees fed a liberal quantity of 
sugar syrup in its place or given combs 
of sealed honey. The Bees Winter fairly 
well on sugar syrup, but there is no 
substitute equal to the natural food, and 
the writer makes a practice of keeping a 
liberal supply of sealed honey on hand 
to use for feeding the Bees in emergencies. 
Usually about half a ton of the best 
sealed stores are saved for each yard of 





seventy-five to one hundred colonies. 
This is in addition to giving each hive 
careful attention in the Fall to insure 
that sufficient stores are present for 
Winter. At the spring examination, any 
colonies lacking an abundance of stores 
for brood-rearing are given these sealed 


' combs of honey in exchange for empty 


combs at the outside of the cluster. 

More Bees die for lack of feed in 
Winter than from all other causes put 
together, and such loss is altogether 
needless. Too many beekeepers take 
away the surplus, without giving proper 
attention to insuring that plenty remains 
for food for the Bees. 

Another important matter is to make 
sure that brood-rearing is not checked 
too early. It often happens where there 
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BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


is no fall flow, no brood will be reared 
late in the season, and, as a consequence, 
only old Bees remain in the hive. The 
old Bees which have been active in gather- 
ing the season’s harvest will die before 
the next Spring, and without a large 
number of young Bees the co'ony will 
be lost, even though there is plenty of 
honey in the hive. The remedy for this 
condition is to feed the Bees a small 
amount of thin sugar syrup daily for 
two or three weeks, to stimulate a natural 
activity in the colony and start the Queen 
to laying. 

Care should also be given to see that 
the Queen at the head of the colony is 
still vigorous. If the Queen is old and 
failing, the colony should be requeened. 
Some beekeepers rear their own Queens, 
but a large number depend upon buying 
Queens from responsible breeders, and 
having them delivered at the time needed. 
If the old Queen fails during the winter 
months, the colony will come through the 
Winter queenless, and is likely to be so 
far reduced by time it can be attended 
to in Spring as to be worthless. A fail- 
ing Queen in Summer is not a serious 
matter, for the Bees will supersede her 
normally. In Winter this is impossible, 
since the young Queen cannot leave the 
hive for a mating flight, so is of no value 
to the colony. 


WINTER PROTECTION 


After receiving proper preparation for 
Winter, colonies to go into the cellar 
should not be further disturbed until time 
to put them away. Those which are to 
be wintered outside, should be packed as 
early as convenient, as disturbance after 
cold weather sets in excites the Bees and 
has a bad effect. 

Those to go into the cellar should not 
be left out too long, as extreme weather 
taxes the colony severely. In most 
Northern States, settled cold weather can 
be expected shortly after Thanksgiving 
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day, and the Bees should be cellared as 
soon as the days are so cold that there 
is no longer opportunity for flight. The 
Bees void their excrement only on the 
wing, so the long confinement is hard on 
them at best. 

The cellar in which they are wintered 
should be warm and of an even tempera- 
ture. It is now thought that about fifty 
degrees is the proper temperature, and 
that it should not drop to freezing, in the 
severest weather, for best results. In- 
creased consumption of food is the only 
means which the Bees have of maintain- 
ing the heat in the hive, and increased 
food consumption without opportunity 
for a cleansing flight may have a disas- 
trous effect. 

The cellar should also be dark and not 
too damp. Some moisture is not objee- 
tionable if there is sufficient ventilation. 
The amount of ventilation necessary will 
depend upon the number of colonies. It 
is important also that Bees in the cellar 
be kept quiet as possible. 

Colonies wintered outside should have 
some extra protection to keep out the 
cold. An ordinary single-walled hive is 
poor protection in zero weather. The 
beekeeper who lives in the latitude of 
Southern Iowa or Central Ohio, or south- 
ward, will find the double-walled or 
chaff hives to be sufficient protection, if 
a suitable windbreak is provided. These 
should be real double-walled hives with a 
space of at least one-inch between the 
walls. It is but a matter of a few 
minutes work to prepare a small apiary 
for Winter in these hives, providing of 
course that feeding and such matters 
have already been attended to. It is 
merely a matter of contracting the 
entrance and filling the big cover with 
leaves. The writer had one apiary in 
chaff hives in Southern Iowa. The inner 
eover has a hole large enough for a 
Porter bee-esecape, which is left open. 
Above the inner cover is placed a sheet 
of flaxboard about an inch in thickness 
and the size of the inner cover. Over 
this is placed a burlap sack filled with 
forest leaves. The advantage of having 
the leaves in sacks is that they ean be 
piled up in a dry place in Spring and 
used again the following Winter; thus 
saving some time and labor in gathering 
a new supply. 

In most northern locations some sort 
of packing case is better. This can 
readily be made of goods boxes and used 
again and again. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to place the hive in such a position 
that the entrance of the hive remains 
open, to permit the Bees to fly on every 
warm day. A porch of some kind should 
be provided above the entrance opening 
of the hive and several inches of leaves 
placed on all sides and over the top of 
the hive to prevent the escape of the 
animal heat from the hive in severe 
weather. Care must be taken to insure 
that the packing cannot get wet, as a 
packing coat of ice is hardly to be recom- 
mended. Outdoor-wintered Bees should 
remain in the same position occupied dur- 
ing the Summer if possible, as there is 
danger that many of the Bees flying out 
will return to the former position and 
fail to find their way back, if the hive 
is moved a short distance. 
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Have your 
rockery abloom 
by early spring! 


For color and fragrance in your 
rock garden early next spring, 
plant Chionodoxa Luciliae, Mus- 
cari Botryoides Alba, Muscari 
Armeniacum, single, sweet 
scented Jonquils, single Snow- 
drops and Scilla Sibirica. 

SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 
—6 each of the 6 sorts, $1.75; 12 each 
of the 6 sorts, $3.25; 25 each of the 


6 sorts, $6; 50 each of the 6 sorts, $11. 
All prices postpaid. 


DREER’S AUTUMN CATALOG lists 
the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds to be 
planted in the fall including specially 
prepared Roses. Write for free copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. L-1 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








DREERS 








Prettiest Flower and Evergreen 
RHODODENDRONS 
10 plants 5-11 in.$ .90 7 
5% D2 ft. 135 | GUARANTEED 


Write for rhododendron and kalmia 
culture and price list. 


New River Rhododendron Nursery, Princeton, W. Va. 
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RAREST FLOWER SEEDS 


Bird of Paradise Flower, Clivia, Amaryllis, 
Eremurus, Ponderosa Lemon, Rose, Trailing 
Arbutus. Unusual Wild Flower seeds for 
Autumn sowing. Write Dept. Z for catalog. 


REX D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE - - - N. J. 








PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your Yards and Gardens. Only best of 
the Old and New at Attractive Prices. Zist 
Annual Catalog Ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 








PEONIES 
and 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Our catalog contains an interesting list of 
the better and newer varieties of these two 
outstanding flowers. 
Such Items as Lula A. Neeley, the world’s 
finest red poppy, of which we have the orig- 
inator’s stock, Enchantress and Cavalier 
among the poppies and Aviateur Lindbergh, 
Odile, Dr. x . Neeley among the peonies 
are just an indication of the type of varie- 
ties you may expect to find on our list and 
which you will not find in the stock of 
most growers. 
Of course we have the older favorites, too 
and at much lower prices than in former 
years, so it will pay you to buy liberally 
this season. The quality of the roots is, 
of course, in keeping with the high standard 
of the varieties we list. 

A request will bring our 

catalog without charge. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
162 Boyd Avenue, Van Wert, Ohio 
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any manner desired, lacquered or painted, 
with a circle of felt glued on each corner of 
the cover boards for the clamps to bite 
into. 

After the flowers are taken out of the 
press they may be mounted in photo album 
or scrap book, if desired. The botanical and 
common name, date and place gathered, or 
any other remarks, should be written in 
white ink if mounted on dark paper; if 
light background is used ordinary black 
ink may be used, but the dark back shows 
up most flowers to better advantage. 


S. JOANEE LANGE, ( Wash.) 


ARTIFICIAL COLORING OF FLOWERS 


Answering Mrs. Turner of Texas: 

There is a form of coloring sold by whole- 
sale dealers in florists supplies. This is a 
powder which is dissolved in water and al- 
most any color can be obtained by setting 
white or light-colored flowers in the colored 
water, any color scheme can be obtained. 
Flowers in this way will not last for any 
length of time as the powder seems to be 
deposited on the petals and will probably 
cause the flowers to wilt. 

Carnations may be dyed green for St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

J. T. CLARKE, (Ga.) 


ANTS ON PEONIES 

Answering A. Chellberg, (Ill.) : 

Ants on Peonies will not do any harm. 
However, Ants can be kept off Peonies by 
frequently pouring around the roots of 
the plants, water in which potatoes with 
the skins on have been boiled. 


CHARLOTTE S. Cassipy, (N. Y.) 


GROWING AVOCADOS AND PINEAPPLES IN THE 
HOUSE 

Answering Miss Bertha Hehr: 

Avocados are readily grown from seed. 
It is common practice to grow them by 
suspending a seed at the top of a glass of 
water; but it should be self-evident that 
water alone will not develop much of a 
plant. Seedlings grown in a pot of soil will 
make a very nice decorative foliage plant 
that does not get too large for several 
years. 








FRINGED ._GENTIAN 


The dream of taming the lovely blue 
Fringed Gentian has at last come true and 
we have several thousand strong, pot-grown 
plants to offer at 

50c each $5.00 per 12 
$40.00 per hundred 


And then we have also, over 300 varieties of the 
finest North American Ferns and Wildflowers— 
Ladyslippers, Trailing Arbutus, Climbing Ferns, 
Trilliums and Lilies. Our new catalog will be sent 
on request. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box F-6, Putney, Vermont 
“Grown In Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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Avocados are slow growers, and sluw to 
come into bearing. Also, they grow to con- 
siderable size. Like most seedlings, Avo- 
cado seedlings are usually bearers of in- 
ferior fruit; therefore it hardly seems 
worth while to nurse along a dubious plant 
for seven years or so, and then get one a 
little better than nothing. 

If Miss Hehr is successful with normal- 
sized varieties of oranges and lemons, and 
not dwarfs, it is quite reasonable that she 
may succeed with Avocados, which are of 
about the same hardiness as the orange 
and lemon. But I would suggest that she 
secure a special nursery-grown variety that 
will bear sooner—possibly younger and 
smaller—than seedlings, and one of the 
hardier varieties. It is of course possible 
to develop a tub-grown Avocado to quite 
large size. With her, the problem would 
be to get it under cover in Winter. If the 
tub were on wheels it could be moved, even 
when quite large; the chief problem being 
how to get it under cover. If I lived where 
Winters are severe, I certainly would do 
something heroic to- maintain winter-fruit- 
ing plants that normally belong in a sun- 
nier clime. 

I have no personal knowledge about 
Pineapples, but I have obtained what I 
think is sufficient information from a friend 
who lived in the Hawaiian Islands. She 
says that the plants on the plantations are 
started from the tops of the Pineapple 
fruits. She planted one of these outdoors 
in San Francisco and it maintained a frail 
existence for some time, but finally died 
without growing to any size; or, of course, 
producing any fruit. From what she told 
me, I conclude that Miss Hehr’s prospects 
of obtaining fruit are nil, unless she can 
keep the Pineapple in a hot-house where 
conditions are continuously a close ap- 
proximation to these of Hawaii. 

Miss Hehr says that when she sprays her 
Avocado its leaves turn brown. It should 
be possible to spray without harming the 
Avocado, but it is also possible to remove 
aphis, scale, and other parasites by brush- 
ing or scraping. Possibly the plant was 
over-fertilized, or not properly watered. 

Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOSA FERN A CLIMBER? 

Answering Ben Maxwell, (Ore.), April 
issue: 

Asparagus Plumosa proper, is a climbing 
plant when grown in a greenhouse and 
given opportunity, it will twine 10 to 20 
feet. 

The house plant Asparagus Plumosa 
Nana is a dwarf house plant rarely grow- 
ing more than 2 feet high. You may hold 
your plant as a house pot plant by pinch- 
ing off the tip end of all new shoots when 
10 to 20 inches high. 


H. D. HEMENWay, ( Mass.) 





TWENTY-FIVE GOOD GLAD VARIETIES 

Answering C. S. Sechrist of (Penna.), in 
January issue: 

The following is a list of the better 
Glads. These have always been consistent 
performers with me, and present the best 
Glads for the home garden or for limited 
commercial production. With the excep- 
tion of one or two, they are all listed as 
standards and therefore the price is quite 
reasonable. There are many Glads just as 
good as these, of course, and many better 
than these. This list, however, covers an 
extensive range of color, but is strictly 
limited to those which present large flowers, 
and long, well-filled stems. 

1. Minuet—light lavender—called 
finest Glad. 

2. Mrs. F. C. Hornberger—pure white. 

3. Golden Dream—pure golden-yellow. 

4. Early Sunrise—color of ripe water- 
melon pulp. 


the 
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uw to 5. Cardinal Prince—cardinal red. 

9 con- 6. Giant Nymph—light pink. 

Avo- 7. Emilie Aubrun—very large—brick red. 
of in- 8. Jenny Lind—beautiful apricot—pink. 
seems 9. Mrs. Leon Douglas—always a prize 
plant | winner—strawberry pink, very tall. 

one a 10. Spirit of St. Louwis—coppery red 

orange. 


yrmal- 1l. Mrs. P. W. Sisson—beautiful light- 
, and | pink—ruffled. 





it she 12. Mariana—the best of the so-called 

re of | oranges. 

range 13. Yvonne—very large white, light red- 

t she | purple spot. 1 ee SS 

- that 14. Purple Glory—another consistent BS — ENS 
and | prize-winner; ruffled black-red. Rane Bs a. 


| the 15. Betty Joy—Light pink and white, 
ssible | flushed cream. 


oer an Dr. F. E. Bennett—brick red—very Litile Evergreens 4 


if the 17. Veilchenblau—violet-blue—the best. 


even 18. Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder—supreme in 4 
being | ie col. for Little Gardens 


where 19. A. EZ. Kunderd—ruffled pink, dark-red 





ld do | spot. 
fruit- 20. Charles Dickens—very large, red- : OU have been looking for low-growing ———— 
sun- | purple. , i : 
21. Elkhart—not so brilliant as Charles tan. siasemena for rock gardens, foundation Azaleas ; ‘ 
shout | Dishens. plantings, corner and border groups. Here Evergreen Azaleas, in suit- 
at I 22. Dr. Nelson Shook—wonderful dark- they are, in true Bobbink & Atkins quality, og — = 
riend } rose-ruffled. with prices in keeping with present-day con- Purple, pink, scarlet, salmon, * 
She 23. W. H. Phipps—“grandest of them ditions. We tell you all about them in white, are mingled in lavish 


profusion in the wonderful 


is are f all”—light pink. . . 
Sent our catalogue of Evergreens, which will be  coiection we offer this year. 


apple 24, Splendorra—black-dark-red. 





doors 25. Golden Measure—still a fine yellow. mailed on request to those who intend to 
frail There may be other varieties which will plant Evergreens, Rhododendrons, and Aza- Rhododendrons 
died [| better satisfy your needs. A selection, of leas hth machidtin ini ti 
yurse, f course, must depend on: the price which ‘ Ask Special Fall Fold seaee ont Gaentk tthe tn 
. told f you wish to pay; the purpose for which sk for Specia an Lf oreer our Jersey nurseries and take 
pects Fyou want them; and your own color of Rock-plants, Azaleas, Roses their vigor with them to your 
> can § preferences. ee a : garden. See our general 
where The above were catalogued, watched, and _New varieties and older varieties described and catalogue of Evergreens and 
 ap- | compared from among almost six hundred pictured. Bobbink & Atkins quality is in every Rhododendrons for complete 
varieties. one, but all are reduced in price to meet present- list. ie 
3 her James Correy, (N. Y.) day conditions. Send today for the folder. ————_____—— 


hould 


» the HEN AND CHICKENS HARDY Bobbink & Atkins =.= = Rutherford, N. 5. 


move Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, 
rush- — (N. Y.): 

















- was In the Summer of 1929 a friend of mine 
ed. gave me two rosettes, (about as large as 
f.) a dollar,) of Hen and Chickens. I planted 5 


them outdoors. In the Fall when I took up 


cR ? my house plants, I potted one. The next TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


April |] Spring the other was alive. 


‘aes Bn sy. Bag a oe Selling gladiolus bulbs to Flower Grower readers. To ob- 
and one that had wintered in the house had ten serve this special event we will offer most attractive anniversary 

0 20 | baby chicks, while the Rg pes Many inducements at depression prices throughout the season. 

ee 1 kar Ge oc teen ee te EVERY FLOWER GROWER READER 

hae 2 baby BF iy a a pA + «Bg Is asked to send us just a postal with name and address. In, 

when Latztaw J. Damwan, (Idaho) return we will send our series of lists from Fall to Spring starting 


in October. Ten years of continuous advertising in the same 


s.) EARLY-BLOOMING CHRYSANTHEMUMS . ith + +] ° + | 
ts dhe Shand Meee, detonated of the magazine with constantly growing patronage can mean only 
} _—Fearly-blooming Chrysanthemum. This was satisfactory service and an exceptional product. 
), (im m4 _— 30 or more years ago and 
might a success in cool climate. Have 
etter white and yellow and knew them as sum- SUPERIOR GLADIOLUS BULBS 
a hee Mums,” but now some list a Japanese Semesan treated and sent out under state inspection. These 
st | Mountain Chrysanthemum which is some ar ° il . 
Oe pee nny elig agemenneningy hy weaen bulbs are grown under irrigation on new soil every year in our 
zeep- Mrs. Louisa Scuwanz, (Kans.) wonderful bulb. growing Oregon climate. A long range of varie- 
quite sii: Alia shai dainain ties to suit every purse and taste. 
Answering H. L. Eichinger, (Pa.), Ma 
etter J issue: a) y SEND YOUR POSTAL NOW 
I found th : : 
ietly vile ge eee aaa bees pl ge a As we want every Flower Grower reader to receive our lists 
* [iound a remedy to stop them. 1 noticed this year whether a purchaser or not. 
i a ee in ow numbers, by flight, and 
greedily ate all blooms that were open. I 
ie took neg of lead and water, and made D. H. UPJOHN 
. a spray; applied it with a spray pump on 
a ell the plants attacked. Two ceotlentions 964 SOUTH LIBERTY SALEM, OREGON 








did the trick. Wma. Hester, (Iowa) 
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“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Therefore, I offer much, and ask but little. 


PEONIES — IRIS 
DELPHINIUMS 
PHLOX 


12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies $5.00 
12 Iris, 12 Phlox, 8 Peonies $5.00 
Now, here is where you get MUCH MORE 
than you pay for! 

100 Iris, at least 27 CHOICE NAMED varie- 
ties (not labeled) $5.00. 

If labeled these sell for 25 to 76 cts. each. 
Delphinium seed from selected blooms, large 
pkt. 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











ALL WEATHER PLANT MARKER 
(PS VARIETY-NAME J) ardeners’ an "well as 
ercial growers, the 
es oo 
marking pe y . 6s, 6 
N Garden. Prepaid Prices: 12—$1.00; 25—$1.75; 
50—$3.00; 100—$5.00. 








per : ponethens and eco- 
Gladiolus, Evergreens, ete. Ideal for the Rock 


g 
é 


CARSON R. STEWART, Burg Hill, Ohio 


TULIPS AND HYACINTHS 
DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


new, complete, beautifully illustrated 1932 cata- 
aoe containing all strains of tulips in Hundreds of 
varieties and further Hyacinths, Scilla’s Miscel- 
laneous and Madonna Lilies will be sent free on demand. 

prices are for the finest quality only and meet 
every competition. 

Bulbs shipped f.o.b. cars New York, duty and freight, 
etc., paid us. Customers pay ‘treight or express 
charges only from New York to destination. All formali- 
ties of clearing, etc., are taken care of by us 


Prices for the best European Gladioli on application. 
J. Heemskert, c/o P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland 








it LF hr want png Be 
a 
THE OREGON 
GIANTS 

You will have blooms of 
monstrous size, wonderful 
To heavy texture, long 
600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
by, Ore. 


The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower lover 
to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It — 
their history, ture, and many facts, also 
attempt to describe only those varieties of proved merit 
for the home garden. FREE. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD @ARDENS 
Creston, lowa 














SUMMER 


!'CACTU PRICES 


10 Miniature Conti Pos wY $1.00; 20 Assorted, Soom 
= size Postpaid $2.50. 4 assort 

i on 

lay $5.00 Express 


nm bowl to plan 
suitable for ae | or Window 

Collect. Package 3 Resurrection r ts and Catalog 
25e Postpaid. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
Sta. A, Box 95 El Paso, Tex. 


Washington Bulbs 


EARLY ORDERING SECURES TOP 
QUALITY AT LOWER PRICES 


For advertising purposes we offer the follow- 
ing Garden Collection of superior Fall Bulbs: 
12 Red Hyacinths 12 Darwin Tulips 
12 Blue Hyacinths 12 Parrot Tulips 

12 White teas 12 Blue Crocus 

12 Early Tuli 12 White Crocus 

12 Double Tuli ie 12 Striped Crocus 
12 Cottage Tulips 12 Yellow Crocus 
total 144 bulbs prepaid for $2.25. Half of 
this collection, 72 bulbs, prepaid $1.25. 


WASHINGTON BULB CO. 
Sumner, Wash. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT ROSE GENTIAN 

Answering Mrs. H. C. York, (N. 
April issue: 

The Rose Gentian, Sabbatia, (or Sabatia) 
is usually found in salt marshes near the 
coast. It seems to be a plant of very 
peculiar habits. When our Summers are 
dry, we see no trace of it, but it springs 
up as if by magic along creek banks, road- 
sides and in uncultivated fields. About 
four Summers ago, we came across blooms 
—the first we had seen for several years. 
The plant is slender and has pale-green 
leaves, so is hard to find except when in 
bloom. 

We pressed the plant we found and later 
sent it to Mr. Hamblin, then Director of the 
Harvard University Botanic Garden, now 
of the Lexington Botanic Garden, asking 
him to let us know the name of the plant. 
He wrote that it was Sabatia—a plant that 
he had wanted for a long time, and asked 
us to save seed for him the next year. The 
following year happened to be very wet 
and we had Sabatias in our orchard and 
saved a good quantity of the seed. 

Imagine our surprise a few weeks after 
sending pressed plant to Mr. Hamblin, 
when we received a letter from the Super- 
intendent of the King of England’s Parks 
requesting us to send him some of the 
seed. (Mr. Hamblin had written him of 
our having them.) 

The sad ending is that neither Mr. Hamb- 
lin nor we succeeded in getting a single 
plant from all those seed; and as we never 
heard from the Englishman again, suppose 
he had the same result, or rather lack of 
result. The seeds were thoroughly mature 
when picked, so we cannot understand why 
they did not come up, unless it is one of 
those plants like Phlox aconite and a few 
others that will not germinate unless sub- 
jected to repeated freezings. 

If any of the FLOWER GROWER readers can 
throw light on the subject, please write to 
the Editor. 

I forgot to say there are some six dif- 
ferent species of Sabatia. Our Sabatia is 
an annual. 


Y.), 





M. U. M. (Va.) 


NARCISSUS BUDS BLAST 


These Narcissi are said to be Paper- 
whites, growing thrifty in the garden in 
the State of Ohio. It is a question if the 
Paperwhite could thrive in an Ohio gar- 
den except through an exceptionally fav- 
orable Winter, as it is not hardy. If it 
really is the Paperwhite, a slight frost 
would be sufficient to ruin the buds. The 
Paperwhite is a success in the North only 
for indoor flowering in Winter. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


TO RID PLATS OF MEALY BUGS 

Mrs. W. C. Durham asks about Mealy 
Bugs. 

They are related to the scale insects 
and are of two varieties; the long-tailed 
Mealy Bug, and the short- tailed Mealy 
Bug. Their covering is different from that 
of the scale insects, being a white, waxy, 
or mealy secretion. This gives them their 
name and also protects them from the 
spray, making it harder to destroy them. 
The spray should be applied forcibly in 
order to dislodge the pest. 

All dead and dying plants should be 


burned. Frequent spraying with pure 
water should prove effective. A 5% solu- 
tion of kerosene emulsion is good for 


hardy plants, but must not be used on 
tender, succulent plants, such as Coleus. 
This is also true of nicotine fish-oil-soap 
solution. Pure water or light soap- “suds 
is best for tender plants. 


RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 
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RARE 





Unusual and rare varieties grown in cold Vermont. My 
bulbs fresh from the beds are firm and hard and much 
better than flabby imported ones. My list of over 40 kinds 
includes many rare varieties such as Centifolium, Farrerri, 
the Backhouse and Marhan Hybrids, etc, 

collection of 10 kinds, 90 bulbs 
Special Bargain for $12.00—22 Elegans, 12 Da- 
vuricum, 12 Tenuifolium, 12 Tigrinum splendens, 12 
Umbellatum, 6 Sargentiae, 6 Regale, 6 Hansonii, 6 Hen- 
ryi, 6 Willmottiae. One-half above collection $7.00; one- 
quarter collection, 23 bulbs, -00, 


CYRUS P. HORSFORD Charlotte, Vt. 


Septe 








AZALEAS Calandulacea 


Beautiful Flowering Flame Azaleas. Color of 
blooms range from Light Yellow to Deep 
Red. No two exactly alike. Azaleas are uni- 
versally admired. 3 to 3 ft., 
25 for $5.80; per 100, $21.00. Rhododen- 
dron Maximum and Canadian Hemlock. 
2 to 3 ft., 10 for $2.50; 25 for $5.50; 

100, $20.00. Well packed. Cash with order. 
BLUE RIDGE EVERGREEN SUPPLY CO. 

Butler, Tenn. 


COL BLUE SPRUCE 


GROW YOUR OWN 


50 Genuine Colorado Blue 
Spruce, two years old, for 
$1.95 prepaid 


Complete planting instructions free. 


Right now is a good time to plant. 
Complete list of evergreens on request. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


10 for $2.80; 














PEONIES I believe I am giving better 
e bargains in these than any 
other grower. How? I sell 
whole plants, two or one year old, at as low prices 
as asked for 3 to 5 eyed divisions. Two year if I 
have them. These are worth 50 to 100 per cent 
more than divisions. Why? Because I need money at 
87 plus. Some plants will divide well. Price list. 


GEO, S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa. 





Po 















32 Giant Darwin Tulips, all colors 
13 Mammoth Hyacinths, choice clrs 


CKS $1 eee 


-«15 Favorite Daffodils (Narcissus) . 
40 Colorful Crocuses, all shades. . 1.60 ” Wrens , 
All Four, 100 Bulbs, for $3.50! A’) 
To get acquainted! Finest bulbs, q 
to plant this fall. Order Now— / 
We Mail Postpaid. (Bulb Book 


Write for Vicks helpful This 


Fall Book free — lowest B x FREE 


prices ever offered. 
JAMES VICK 413 Pleasant St., Rochester, N. Y. 


today 
Bulb 








COMMON SENSE IN 
ROCK GARDEN 


THE 


Ralph Hancock has written an ex- 
cellent article on rock gardens for 
the September issue. You'll enjoy 
the good ideas he presents. In fact, 
you'll enjoy all the good things in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Send 25c 
for a copy today, or if you feel 
thrifty, try a special half-year's 
subscription for $1.00. You'll get 
six issues full of sound, practical 
advice. 


GARDENERS’ 
522-B Fifth Ave. 


CHRONICLE 
New York City 
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FINE IRISES 


Send for our free Illustrated catalogue list- 
ing all the finest Bearded Iris, both Stand- 
ard Varieties and Novelties, and many 
unusual Beardless Species and Hybrids, 
from the three inch Dwarfs to the enor- 
mous new Louisiana Species that have just 
been discovered. These new Species are fine 


















































ont. My 
nd much for the pool or water garden, and also do 
40 kinds well in the perennial border. Special col- 
Farrerti, lections at low prices. Now is the best time 
to plant Bearded Iris, also the Beardless 
hk Species, so write at once. 
dens, 12 
._6, Hen- ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
-00; one- 4 
J. C. NICHOLLS, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 
tte, Vt. 
rea WUNDERKIND 
lor of Deep Pink, Carmine, Rose. 
Deep New and Lovely. $1.00 each. 
e uni- (Add 10 cents for postage.) 
pase; Poppy Leaflet Olive Belches 
oden- 
nlock. CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
); per Framingham Centre, Mass. 
order. 
y co. 
How to Grow 
. . 
. Delphinium 
4 Complete information on how we grow this well loved 
perennial. Including a satisfactory method of con- 
trolling the dreaded blight. 
lue Grow beautiful Delphinium next year by planting 
them this fall our way. 
for I will send this little pamphlet 
FREE 
with all orders for our 1932 Delphinium collection 
of hardy one year old plants. The collection is 
e. made up from the best varieties including 4 Bella- 
ant. donna, light blue; 4 Bellamosum, dark lue; 4 
est Wrexham Hollyhock hybrids, mixed; and 4 Black- 
‘ more & Langdon hybrids, mixed. 16 plants in all 
Oo for $2.00. Varieties labeled. 
a Write for our list of perennial bargains. 
Vis. THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
- Perennial growers, Delphinium specialist 
Lyons, Kansas 
better 
n any One dozen Superb reds, whites and 
sell PEONIE pinks, $2.75. Adolph Rousseau— 
prices Baroness Shroeder—Duchess de Nemours—Felix 
ir if I Crousse—Festiva Maxima—Goldmine—Karl Rosefield 
—Lady Alex Duff—Mme. Jules Dessert—Mons. Dupont 


—Solange—Tourangelle. Two dozen, $5.00. Post- 
paid but if you include 25 or 50c postage will send 
big extra value. 

Get our big bargain list of Irises also. 
list also. 


See Classified 














Hill Iris and Peony Farm, La Fontaine, Kan. 
NEW LOW 


SENSATIONAL pbrices 


on IRIS, PEONIES and other Flowering and Rock 
Garden Plants. 


Send today for your copy of my new Fall circular 
. it’s illustrated and FREE. 


The World’s Largest Iris Farm 
A. B. Katkamier Macedon, N. Y. 








LE 
ity 





Two New Fertilizers for 
Soil Nourishment and 


Plant Food - 
COBWELL NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


Best for Lawns, Mulching, Flowers, 
Shrubs, etc. For soil building and 
soil lightening. 


“CORECO” 


Our Natural Fertilizer is Chemically 
Balanced and provides quickly avail- 
able plant food as well as a reserve 
supply. 

Send for free literature and samples 
Cobwell Reduction Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Neither Product Will Burn” 
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SCENTED GLADIOLI 


Answering Amateur D. R. H.: 

The following excerpts are from an arti- 
cle by Forman T. McLean, in the February, 
1931 issue of “The American Home” : 


“There are distinctly sweet, wild species in 
South Africa. These sweet-scented, wild Afri- 
kandus are close relatives of the Gladiolus 
Tristis and have long been grown in European 
gardens. MTristis is tantalizingly sweet; so 
easily inter-crossed with the garden races and 

ields so little! All are practically scentless. 

his was the situation when the author began 
working with them in 1918. In assembling 
wild species of Gladiolus for trial and study 
one was secured that was anomaly. This ugly 
duckling succeeded in crossing with Tristis— 
the result is a race of sweet-scented, spring- 
blooming Gladioli. The “Sweet Glads” (the 
name is trade-marked) are as tall and vigorous 
as Tristis with a delicate perfume strongest 
by day. All of them are early bloomers and 
must be planted in the Fall. Startéd in the 
greenhouse they bloom freely in February and 
March. Left out-of-doors under a light mulch 
of leaves after late-autumn planting three 
inches ore, they blossomed last Spring in the 
middle of May here in New York. They would 
be suitable for the rock garden in front of 
the border. These Ititle hybrids thrive in the 
sun and frequently throw two or three slender 
spikes to the bulb. Whether they presage any 
nearer approach to a fragrant race of large- 
flowered garden Gladiolus is for the future to 
reveal.”’ 

These “Sweet glads” were exhibited at 
the International Flower show held in New 
York City in March, 1930. 

Of the large-flowered Glads, “Mibloom,” 
one of Dr. Steven’s seedlings, is said to 
have a decided odor. I have not grown it 
and can not say first hand. Mibloom is 
white with scarlet blotch and is offered 


by the Champlain View Gardens and other 


growers. I also notice that Bill’s Glad 
Farms Ine., are also offering a _ large, 


fragrant Glad. 
S. D. Grecory, (Conn.) 


HARESFOOT CLOVER (Trifolium arvense) 


The picture of Haresfoot Clover on page 
204, does not look much like it, to me. It 
appears more like the Prairie Clover 
(Petaloslemon). The writer, Mrs. Wilcox 
(Kans.) gave the description of Haresfoot 
Clover (Trifolium arvense) and mentions 
the flower heads are usually in terminal 
pairs, but the picture does not agree with 
this characteristic. Neither have I ever 
seen or heard of it 18 high. 

The little Rabbitsfoot Pee (Trifolium 
arvense), as I have found it, is a cute little 
plant, low and much-branched, only two 
to ten inches high. It is also called Old 
Field Clover, and Stone Clover for it is 
often found growing in such places as in 
old fields, and on stony ground. Its other 
names Rabbitsfoot, Haresfoot, and Pussy 
Clover, is very suggestive of its oblong, 
silky heads of minute florets gone to seed, 
and now dove color. They compare in size 
to a single catkin of Pussy Willow but are 
more soft and fluffy, charmingly dainty. 

They would be at home in a Rock Garden. 
The plants grow closely together and a 
shovelful of roots could be easily trans- 
planted. I find a bouquet of Pussy Clover 
nice in a wall vase; while Prairie Clover 
in rose-purple is splendid in dry bouquets. 

RENA BAvER, (Wis. ) 


MOLES DO NOT DESTROY SEEDS 


In answer to Friend and Reader in re- 
gard to Moles destroying seed that are 
planted : 

They are fond of field corn, sweet corn, 
and are especially fond of peanuts. I well 
remember my great disappointment when 
I was 12 years old. I planted peanuts for 
two seasons to my sorrow. Even though 
I was determined to raise them, the Moles 
would tunnel around until they found each 
and every row, and were wise enough to 
find almost every seed in the six rows 
planted. 


Mrs. T. E. Garrison, (Mo.) 





SEABROOK 
GLADIOLUS 


Over 300 varieties, not including our trial 
garden of hundreds of new seedlings, of 
those better grown gladiolus bulbs at very 
attractive prices. 


Write for our Retail Catalog and Whole- 
sale List. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 














French Hy, Lilacs. 22 to 3 ft. Heavy Plants $1 50 
Chinese Flowering Crabs 4 to 5 ft. Heavy Plants 2.40 
Pink Flowering} Dogwood. 3'2 to 4 ft. Heavy 
PUD 9:6.00.050:60100.000000.00:0060000506000 66054 4.(0 
> Fall delivery, one each of 
SPECIAL OFFER: the above in sizes men 
tioned—for $6.00. Two each for $11.00. Three each 
for $16.00. A saving of $6.50 by ordering. Three ot 
each. 80 varieties of Lilacs, 17 varieties of Crabs 
We will select heavy plants, no two varieties alike 
Send for our list of Jap. Cherries, Jap. Iris, Jap. 
Maples, Etc. 


Kingsville Nurseries, Inc., Kingsville, Maryland 


















TREE PEONIES 


i] Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
$65 each. Descriptive catalogue 


Sixty best varieties available from 
mailed free on request. X 


i} mailed free on request. 
FRENCH LILACS 
our collection of 180 kinds, Catalogue 
giving full descriptions and prices 
} ba 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. ty 
Ve} 








A. P. BONVALLET 
& CO. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
for the cut flower and seed 


house trade. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 














Garden Digest 


—the ‘‘garden magazine of all gar- 
den magazines’’—hbecause it reports 
and condenses helpful suggestions and 
articles of lasting value from scores 
of other magazines—books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your private 
secretary—always watching for the 
best ideas on home-place 
~ Sample 10 cents. One year's 
subscription, $1.00. Garden Digest, 
917 am | Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
ork. 


improve- 















Quality Service at 


COLTON MANOR 


Superb cuisine, beautifully appointed 
rooms, an atmosphere of refinement. 
Luxurious “Ship’s Deck”. Booklet. 
European Plan if desired. Sea Water 
Baths. Write or wire reservations. 









Pennsylvania 
Avenue 


One of the Finest Hotels in Atlantre City 
Paul Auchter, Mgr. A.C. Andrews, Pres. 


Headquarters of this Magazine for “Atlantic 
City Flower Show” 





416 





PEONIES 


Note—The high rating of 10 is per- 
fection with American Peony Society. 


3 to 5 eye roots—postpaid 
AUGUSTE DESSERT. Carmine, silvery edge 
KARL ROSEFIELD. Waved crimson 

d rose . 
LIE. Silvery pink 
Salmon pink 

Pink 
Shell pink 
. Large white 
E. Creamy coppery salmon 


Canary yellow 
AGELLE. 


i. a 
BERNHARDT. 

. Japanese, red 
HEDRAL. Japanese, dark rose 


ove—Any 6 peonies for $5.00 


WAY’S GLORIOUS. Mammoth white 
ILIPPE RIVIORE, Silky Crimson 
FEE. Early old rose 


$3.00 each 


FREE—A Philippe Riviore given 
with any order for $10.00 or more 


H. R. LAWRENCE, Elmhurst, IIl. 
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WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
New Seed $5.00 per packet 
Special Novelties $10.00 per packet 
KING’S MILLS HOUSE 


Wrexham, England 











Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 
Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 














12 Irises for only $2.50 
Twelve fine new French, English and American 
varieties including Dominion, Romola, Mme. Cayeux 
and others all labeled for $2.50. Total Retail value 
$10.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Send for catalogue. 
RIVERVIEW GARDENS 


IRIS Specialists St. Paul, Minn. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 


A few attractive rooms for permanent or 
transient guests visiting Chicago. Large 
private house near lake. Situated conven- 
iently. 10 minutes to heart of business and 
theatrical district, moderate rates. 


1834 PRAIRIE AVENUE . 














Babcock Plant and Bulb Bargains 


Lowest prices in years 
Send for our special bargain sheet 


5 Peonies—all different - - - - - + $1.10 
25 iris—all different -- - - - = - += 6.10 
35 Narcissus or Daffodils es 6s te 
10 Superbum Lilies - - - - -= = + « 6.10 
10 Mertensia - - = -~- «= «= = = - 1.10 
10 Hardy Phiox—ali different - - - - 1.10 
10 Assorted Rock Garden Plants 

All fine large plants - - - - = + U.10 
4 Norway Spruce, 8” to 12” - - - - 6.10 
2 Norway Spruce, 18” to 24” - - - ~ 4,10 


A large list of bargains in trees, shrubs, bulbs, 
perennial plants, etc. If you want some good 
plants cheap, our bargain sheet will interest 
you. All plants prepaid at these prices. 


BABCOCK GARDENS 
R. F. D. 5 Jamestown, N. Y. 
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GRAFTED AND BUDDED VS. OWN-ROOT ROSES 


One advantage of budding and grafting 
is that people who are not millionaires can 
have plants of the fine new varieties years 
sooner than if all propagation were by the 
slow method of rooting cuttings, not only 
slow, but extravagant of propagating wood, 
if propagating wood is scarce. 

Some varieties of Roses make very 
weak roots, so that own-rooted plants of 
those varieties cannot amount to anything. 
For these, grafting or budding on more 
vigorous stock is a necessity if any satis- 
faction is to had from them. 

In his last paragraph Mr. Sanchez com- 
plains of the dead stump of the stock left 
above the bud. If this had not been left 
on at budding time, the stem would have 
dried out below the bud, and the bud would 
have died. The stump, if left, would not 
die down below the bud; but, after growth 
is well established, it is better to remove 
it, so it will not be in the way of the new 
growth. 

BENJAMIN AUTEN, (Mo.) 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 


Answering Emma Schultz, (Nebr.) : 

I have found Mrs. F. Pendleton, Evelyn 
Kirtland, (pink); Butterboy, Gold Eagle, 
(yellow); Lavender America, Minuet, 
(lavender); Albania, (white); Fern Kyle, 
Mary Pickford, (cream) ; Scarlet Princeps, 
(red), the best for cut flower trade. 

Jane Cowl and Jersey Beauty are de- 
pendable Dahlias. ; 

Delphiniums, Daisies, and Gypsophilas 
make a lovely basket. 

Regal Lilies are good for basket work 
and very easy to grow. 

Mrs. DELMER WASHBURN, ( Mich.) 


CHINESE ELM 


Answering Mrs. Perry Amos, Ind.: 

I am well acquainted with the “Chinese 
Elm,” as it is a very popular shade tree in 
the central part of Oklahoma where it 
grows “beautifully.” The Oklahoma Forest 
Commission in their Publication No. 5, 
July, 1928 says: 

“CHINESE ELM—A fast growing tree im- 
ported from Manchuria, a province of northern 
China, shortly after 1900 which seems pecu- 
liarly adapted to the semi-arid conditions of 
the western part of the state (Oklahoma). It 
starts its leaves in early Spring and retains 
them well into the Fall. Its limbs are strong 
and flexible. It has no serious insect or 
fungous enemies at this time.’’ 

I’m sure it can be purchased from any 
of the better nurseries. 

Guten H. Hazerriac, (Mo.) 


HEN AND CHICKENS HARDY 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard (N. Y.): 

The Hens-and-Chickens you refer to I 
take to be Sempervivum tectorum, the old 
garden variety. Its hardiness is unques- 
tionable. I have seen them growing on a 
pile of rocks (their favorite abode) and 
had thrived and grown for over ten years. 
They can be taken into the house and 
potted and treated as a house plant. They 
do not want any form of covering. 

LAWRENCE C. Every, (N. H.) 


DAHLIA STEM ROT 

Answering E. Overmier, April issue: 

Stem rot in storage of Dahlia tubers 
may be caused by moisture in the hollow 
stem at the time of digging. 

The cure is digging only after the ground 
is fairly dry, and inverting the clump to 
drain for half a day before final storage. 
Be careful not to break the necks of the 
tubers in inverting. I usually lay a gunny 
sack over a scrubbing pail, and allow the 
stem to rest on the sack. 

R. M. Carterton, (IIll.) 
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New LILIES 
BULBOUS IRIS . 
DAFFODILS 

JAP IRIS, etc. 


Let us send you our 
$2 collection of iris 
to give you bloom 
from March to July, 
—dwarfs, intermedi- 
ates, big tall bearded, 
Dutch, English, and 
Japanese. 20 plants 
in all, postpaid and 
labeled, for $2. 


Ask us for our New Fall Catalogue of 
New Bulbs and Flowers. It contains 
4 pages of illustrations in natural 
color. See the new Sunset Lily, the 
new English (Bulbous) Iris, and our 
fine list of Dutch and Jap iris. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS, Silverton, Ore. 





English iris 











IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS 


Strong, twice transplanted plants, blooming size, 1% 
year plants, mixed colors from named varieties only, 
direct from the originator. Newest types included. Stocks 
8-11 feet; blooms 2% to 4 inches across. Mostly double; 
every color combination. Amazing price, $1.50 per dozen; 
$4.50 per 50; $8 per 100. Guaranteed safe delivery and 
growth. Seeds, finest types, $1 per pkt of 200; $2 for 

. Guaranteed. Art folder free. Extra plants and 
extra seed with order from this ad and mention FLOWER 
GROWER. 


E. E. Healey, exclusive grower, Puyallup, Washington. 





SPECIAL SEPT. OFFER 


Send one dollar for Surprise Box of Iris, 
15 to 25 plants; all labeled; all highly rated. 
Surplus of a choice collection. Satisfaction 
—— or money refunded. Do not send 
checks. 


GRAND VIEW IRIS GARDENS 
Dubuque, Iowa 











Naroissi, Tulips, Peonies, Bearded and Beardiless Irises, 
many choice varieties at moderate prices. Send for 
catalogue. 
Narcissus Mixture for ry planting or for naturaliz- 
ing, $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. delivered. Tulip 
Mixtures, fine Darwins, $2.80 per 100; Late-flowering, 
Grape Hyacinths, rich 
Star of Bethlehem, 
» .00. Peonies, 1 each Cahuzac, Mikado, Therese, 
$2.00. Solange, $1.00. All postpaid. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens Carterville, Mo. 





Vermont Grown Lilium Regale 
(Queen of Lilies) 


Ea. Doz. 100 
$0.25 $2.50 $19.00 
0.35 4.00 30.00 


R. M. COLE, Box 37, Charlotte, Vt. 








Sovereign Delphiniums 


Seedlings from the best flowers shown at The 


British Delphinium Society’s 1930 show. First 
at local shows. Fine mixture, singles and 
doubles, all colors, Fresh tested seed. Trial 


package $35c. Large package $1.00. 
PUYALLUP NURSERY Puyallup, Wash. 








Just the Right Things 
to Plant in the Fall— 


Are listed Special Fall 
Catalogue. 

Rare and unusual alpines, perennials, 
Peonies, Poppies and Tulips at Special Fall 
Prices. 

Our fine Rock Garden Collections are only 
$1.00. 

Write for Special List, and get those plants 
that are satisfactorily planted in the Fall. 


in Huntington's 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery 
Painesville, Ohio 
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